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Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Character 
of  Sir  JOHN  DENHAM,  the  cele¬ 
brated  Poet.  By  Dr  Samuel  Johnfon. 

SIR  JOHN  DENHAM  was  born 
at  Dublin  in  i6i  5  ;  the  only  fon 
ot  Sir  John  Denham  of  Little  Horfely 
in  Efl’ex,  then  Chief  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer  in  Ireland,  and  of  Eleanor, 
daughter  of  Sir  Garret  Moore,  Baron 
of  Mellefont. 

Two  years  afterwards,  his  father, 
being  made  one  of  the  Barons  of  the 
Exchequer  in  England,  brought  him 
away  from  his  native  country,  and 
educated  him  in  London. 

In  1631  he  was  fent  to  Oxford, 
where  he  was  conlidered  as  “  a  dream-* 
ing  young  man,  given  more  to  dice 
and  cards  than  ftudy  and  therefore 
gave  no  prognofticks  of  his  future 
eminence  ;  nor  was  fufpedted  to  con¬ 
ceal,  under  fluggilhnefs  andjfixity, 
a  genius  born  to  impnjve  the  literature 
of  his  country. 

When  he  was,  three  years  after¬ 
wards,  removed  to  Lincoln’s  Inn, 
he  profecuted  the  common  law  with 
fufficient  appearance  of  application, 
yet  did  not  lofe  his  propenfity  to  cards 
and  dice,  but  was  very  often  plun¬ 
dered  by  gamefters. 
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Being  feverely  reproved  for  this 
folly,  he  profelfed,  and  perhaps  be¬ 
lieved  himfelf  reclaimed ;  and,  to 
telVify  the  fincerity  of  his  repentance, 
he  wrote  and  publifhed  yin  Ejfay  cn 
Gaming. 

He  feemsto  have  divided  his  dudiVs 
between  law  and  poetry  ;  for,  in  i6;6, 
he  tranflated  the  lecoiid  book  of  the 
Eneid. 

I’wo  years  after  his  father  died  ; 
and  then,  notwithftanding  his  refolii- 
tions  and  profeflions,  he  returned 
again  to  the  vice  of  gaming,  and  loil 
feveral  tlioufand  pounds  that  had  been 
kit  him. 

In  1641  he  publilhed  The  Sophv.^ 
Th  is  feems  to  have  given  him  his  Hrlt 
hold  of  the  public  attention ;  for 
Waller  remarked,  That  he  broke 
out  like  the  Irilh  rebellion  three-fcore 
thoufand  ftrong,  when  nobody  was 
aware,  or  in  tlie  lead  fufpeded  it.” 
An  obfervation  which  could  have  had 
no  propriety,  had  his  poetical  abilities 
been  known  before. 

He  was  after  that  pricked  for 
Sheriff  of  Surry,  and  made  Gover¬ 
nor  of  Farnham  Cable  for  the  King  ; 
but  he  foon  rcligned  that  charge,  and 
retreated  to  Oxford,  where,  iu  1643, 
he  publilhed  CoopePs  Hill. 


very  much  to  the  accommodation  of 
life,  by  bringing  to  every  man’s 
houfe  thofe  little  neceflaries  which  it 
was  very  inconvenient  to  want,  and 
very  troublefome  to  fetch.  I  have 
formerly  read,  without  much  reHec- 
tion,  of  the  multitude  of  Scotchmen 
that  travelled  with  their  wares  ia 
Poland  ;  and  that  their  numbers  were 
not  final  1,  the  fuccefs  of  this  negocla- 
tion  gives  fufficient  evidence. 

About  this  time  what  eftate  the 
war  and  the  gamefters  had  left  h’m 
was  fold,  by  order  of  the  parliament ; 
and  when,  in  1652,  he  returned  to 
England,  he  was  entertained  by  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke. 

Of  the  next  years  of  his  life  there 
is  no  account.  At  the  Kelloration  he 
obtained,  what  many  mi  (led,  the.  re¬ 
ward  of  his  loyalty  ;  being  made  fur- 
veyor  of  the  King^s  buildings,  and 
dignified  with  the  order  of  the  Bath. 
He  feems  now  to  have  learned  feme 
attention  to  money,  for  Wood  fays 
that  he  got  by  his  place  feven  thoufand 
pounds. 

After  the  Reftoratit)!!  he  wrote  the 
poem  on  Prudence  and  ‘juftice, .  and 
perhaps  feme  of  his  other  pieces  : 
And  as  he  appears,  whenever  any 
ferious  queftion  comes  before  him,  to 
I  have  been  a  man  of  piety,  he  confe- 


This  poem  had  foch  reputation  as 
to  excite  the  common  artifice  by  which 
envy  degrades  excellence.  A  report 
w^as  fpread  that  the  performance  was 
not  his  own,  but  that  he  had  bought 
it  of  a  vicar  for  forty  pounds.  I’he 
fame  attempt  was  made  to  rob  Addi- 
fon  of  his  Cato,  and  Pope  ot  his 
Efiay  on  Criticifm. 

In  1647  the  dillrcfies  cf  ihe  Royal 
Family  required  him  to  engage  in 
more  dangerous  employments.  He* 
was  entruiled  by  the  Queen  with  a 
meffage  to  the  King ;  and,  by  what¬ 
ever  means,  fo  far  foltened  the  fero¬ 
city  of  Hugh  Peters,  that,  by  his  in- 
tcrcclliop,  admiffion  was  procured. 
Of  the  King’s  condefeenfion  he  has 
given  an  account  in  the  dedication  of 
his  works. 

He  was  afterwards  employed  in 
carrying  on  the  ’.'ng’s  correfpon- 
dence  ;  and,  as  he  fays,  difeharged 
this  office  with  great  fafety  to  the 
royalifts  :  and  being  accidentally  dif- 
covered  by  the  aciverfe  party’s  know¬ 
ledge  of  Mr  Cowley’s  hand,  he  happi¬ 
ly  efcaped  both  for  himfelf  and  his 
friends. 

He  was  yet  engaged  in  a  greater 
undertaking.  In  April  1648  he  con¬ 
veyed  James  the  Duke  of  York  from 
'London  into  France,  and  delivered 
him  there  to  the  Queen  and  Prince 
of  Wales.  This  year  he  publiftied  his 
tranflation  of  Cato  Major. 

He  now  refided  in  France  as  one 
of  the  followers  of  the  exiled  King  ; 
and,  to  divert  the  melancholy  of  their 
condition,  was  fbmetimes  enjoined  by 
his  mafter  to  write  Occafional  verfes  ; 
one  of  which  amufements  was  proba¬ 
bly  his  ode  or  fong  upon  the  Embafly 
to  Poland,  by  which  he  and  Lord 
Crofts  procured  a  contribution  of  ten 
houfand  pounds  from  the  Scotch 
that  wandered  over  that  kingdom. 
JPoland  was  at  that  time  very  much 
frequented  by  itinerant  traders,  who, 
in  a  country  of  very  little  commerce 
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feems  to  have  regained  his  full  force 
of  mind  ;  for  he  wrote  afterwards  his 
excellent  poem  upon  the  death  of 
Cowley,  whom  he  was  not  long  to 
f’lrvivc;  for  on  the  i^tn  of  March, 

1 668,  he  was  buried  by  his  lldc. 

Denham  is  defervedlv  confidered 

«  _ 

as  one  of  the  fathers  of  Engliih 
poetry.  “  Denham  and  Waller,’’ 
lays  Prior,  “  improved  our  verfitica- 
tion,  and  Dryden  perfe(5ted  it.”  He 
has  given  fpecimens  of  various  com- 
pofition,  deferiptive,  ludicrous,  didac¬ 
tic,  and  fnblime. 

He  appears  to  have  had,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  almoll  ail  mankind,  the 
ambition  of  being  upon  proper  occa- 
fions  a  vterry  ftllo^v,  and,  in  common 
with  molt  of  them,  to  h  ive  been  by  * 
nature,  or  by  early  habits,  debarred 
from  it.  Nothing  is  lefs  exhilarating 
than  the  ludicroufnefs  of  Denham. 
He  does  not  fail  for  want  of  tlForts  i' 
He  is  familiar,  he  is  grofs ;  but  he 
is  never  merry,  unlefs  the  Speech  a- 
gainji  peace  in  the  clofe  committee  he  ex¬ 
cepted.  For  grave  burlcfquc,  how¬ 
ever,  his  imitation  of  Davenant  Ihews 
him  to  have  been  well  qualified. 

His  poem  on  the  death  of  Cowley 
was  his  laft,  and,  among  his  Ihortcr 
works,  his  bell  performance ;  The 
numbers  are  mufical,  and  the  thoughts 
are  jufi. 

Cooper's  Hill  is  the  wmrk  that  con¬ 
fers  upon  him  the  rank  and  dignity 
of  an  original  author.  He  feems  to 
have  been,  at  leail  among  us,  the 
author  of  a  fpccics  of  compolition  that 
may  be  denominated  local  poetry,  of 
which  the  fundamental  fubjet^t  is  fome 
particular  landfcapc,  to  be  poetically 
defer ibed,  wuth  the  addition  oi  fome 
embelliihments  as  maybe  fupplied  by 
luliorlcal  retrofpe^ion,  or  incidental 
meditation. 

He  appears  to  have  been  one  of 
the  fir  ft  that  underftood  the  necsftlty 
of  emancipating  tranilation  from  the 
drudgery  of  counting  lines,  and  in¬ 
terpreting  fingle  words.  How  much 
this  fervile  practice  obfeured  the 
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clearcft,  and  deformed  the  moft  beau- 
titid  parts  ot  the  ancient  autnors, 
may  be  difeovered  by  a  perufal  of 
our  earlier  verfions  ;  fome  of  them 
the  works  of  men  well  qualified,  not 
only  by  critical  knowledge,  hut  by 
poetical  genius,  who  yet,  by  a  mif- 
taken  ambition  ol  exaiftnels,  degraded 
at  once  their  originals  and'^them- 
felves. — Denham  faw  the  better  way, 
but  has  not  piiriucd  it  with  great 
fnccefs.  His  verfions  of  Viixnl  are 
not  pleafing  ;  hut  they  taught  Dryden 
to  pleafe  better.  His  poc\ica^  imita¬ 
tion  of  Tully  on  Old  jgc  has  neither 
tlic  ciearnefs  of  profe,  nor  ihc  fpi  ight- 
Jinefs  of  poetry. 

For  the  Edinburgh  Magazine. 

jdn  ESS  AT  on  E^ANIMITr, 

IT  is  w'lth  no  final  1  degree  of  dilTi- 
dence  that  1  attcm])t  a  fubjeci 
which  has  already  employed  the  pens 
of  very  eminent  writers  ;  nor  would 
I  by  any  means  have  engaged  iii  an 
effay  fo  much  out  cf  my  fpiiere,  Jiad 
it  not  been  at  the  particular  delire  of 
a  lady,  who  propofed  it  for  my  hicu- 
hrations,  and  wiio  is  iierfelfa  conf|)icu- 
ous  example  of  this  viriue.  I  deem 
it  the  mod  eligible  jdan  to  exJilbit 
this  fubjecl  in  two  points  of  view,  vi/. 
Equanimity  under  bodily  ulllidion, 
and  an  undaunted  indiO’erence  at  the 
adverfe  calualiies  ot  life. 

Thet'e  arc  copious  fiibjc<fts,  and 
fuch  as  would  aftord  an  ample  field  of 
contemplation  tor  th.e  learned  mind, 
and  luxuriant  fancy  ;  but  I  candidly 
acknowledge  my  abilities  very  inade¬ 
quate  to  the  undertaking.  Whatever 
rcficiftions,  however,  i  may  make, 
Ihall  be  llridlly  genuine.  1  reprobate 
the  idea  of  \\  plagiarian  author, — Suf¬ 
fice  this  for  a  preamble. 

Dejedion  of  mind,  fplccn,  extreme 
impatience,  and  even  impious  mnr- 
murlngs,  arc  tco  often  the  concomi- 
unts  of  bodily  indlfpofitlon.  By  a 
temporary  diftrcfs,  fotial  offc^ftions 
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are  abforbed,  friendly  fentiments  ob¬ 
literated,  and  fweet  tranquillity  de¬ 
faced  :  joys  which  ufed  to  pleafe  now 
lole  their  relilli ;  the  friend,  whofe 
company  formerly  gave  the  higheft 
pleafure,  is  no  longer  dear ;  all  na¬ 
ture  wears  a  different  afped,  a  gloomy 
pidure  of  human  life !  And  did 
this  doleful  change  originate  from 
tormentingly  acute  pain,  or  a  killing 
degree  of  licknefs,  it  would  be  much 
more  excufable.  But  how  often  do 
we  fee  a  man  rendered  almoft  frantic 
by  a  tooth-ach,  another  immerfed  in 
defpondency  from  a  fmall  degree  of 
ficknefs,  ami  a  third  intolerably  fple- 
netic  on  account  of  a  head-ach;  the 
llighteft  indifpofition  frequently  exci¬ 
ting  the  moll  alarming  prefages. — 
Unhappy  minds,  that  fall  fo  eafy 
vidims  to  the  fport  of  paflion  I 
Young  and  unexperienced  as  I  am,  I 
cannot  help  being  amazed  at  the  pu- 
fillanimity  and  extreme  impatience 
of  many  fenfible  people,  when  their 
iifual  courfe  of  health  is  interrupted  ; 
the  dillemper  is  immediately  conclu¬ 
ded  as  a  prelude  to  death.  Death  ! 
that  is  a  tremendous  word,  and  fills 
the  timid  mind  with  the  moll  awful 
iipprehenfioiis :  But  really  it  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  no  fmall  fpcculation  to  me,  why 
that  event  fhould  excite  ideas  of  fuch 
confternation  and  horror  in  the  think¬ 
ing  mind;  is  itbecaufe  we  look  upon 
it  as  an  event  that  ought  never  to  be 
our  lot  ?  A  Heathen  thought  other- 
wife  : 


omnium 


*•  VertifUr  urna  ferius  ocius 
Sois  €xitura  ei  ik'S  in  eternum 
*•  Lxilium  iarpormira  c)  mbx.”  . 

Are  we  fo  fanguine  as  to  hope  fo 
unremitting  health  and  exhileratinj 
fpirits  ?  Is  our  life  a  feene  of  fuci 
unalloTcd  happinefs,  that  w^e  dreai 
the  dedudion  ot  a  few^  years  from  i 
as  a  moll  direful  catallrophe  ?  Alio 
nilhing  that  we  fhould  ad  fo  inconfii 
tent  with  the  charader  of  Chrilliani 
philofopliers,  or  even  rational  being; 
as  to  give  way  to  fuch  daftardly  fears 


when  attacked  with  ficknefs,  or  (brink 
with  fuch  horror  at  the  thought  of 
dilTolution. 

“  Immortalia  tne  fpcrcs,  monet  annus,  tt 
almum, 

“  Qux  rapit  hora  diem.** 

What  a  beauteous  contrail  the  op- 
pofite  charader  difplays  ! — The  foul, 
armed  with  equanimity,  triumphs  fu- 
perior  to  the  moll  baneful  influence 
of  pain  and  ficknefs.  Its  ferenity  is 
never  interrupted  by  flight  diforders. 
If  the  diflrefs  be  inherent  to  a  more 
inveterate  degree,  the  man,  adorned 
with  this  quality  of  mind,  fnbmits 
with  the  mod  placid  refignation  to  all 
its  malignant  fenfations.  Should  the 
indifpofition  arrive  at  its  laft  ftage, 
about  to  deprive  the  fufferer  of  exil- 
tence,  even  now  he  braves  its  dolorous 
torments,  fees  with  intrepid  magna¬ 
nimity  his  approaching  fate,  and  with 
unfhaken  conllancy,  and  tranquil 
compofure,  quits  the  ftage.  Benign 
temper  of  mind  !  how  ineftimable  thy 
pollefllons !  how  tranfcendently  ex- 
quifite  thy  divine  influence !  what 
ineffable  felicity  doft  thou  adminifter 
to  the  human  bread  ! — I  might  here 
adduce  a  multiplicity  of  fplendid  ex¬ 
amples,  both  from  facreJ  and  profane 
writ,  of  perfons  who  have  eminently 
dillinguillied  themfelves  for  their  pa¬ 
tience  under  afflidion.  But  I  am 
heartily  tired  of  this  fiibjed,  which,  I 
prefumc  every  one  will  allow,  is  better 
adapted  to  the  mouth  of  a  divine,  than 
to  the  pen  of  one  who  fubferibes  him- 
felf  JuvENis,  and  who  is,  indeed,  lite¬ 
rally  fo. — I  lhall,  therefoie,  difeufs 
my  fecond  propofuion,  w^hich,  being 
lefs  ferious,  is  better  calculated  for 
the  fpeciilation  of  a  young,  giddy, 
florid  mind. 

I  readily  concur  with  the  opinion 
of  thofe  who  affirm  that  mod  of  the 
evils  iif  life  are  imaginary  ;  difafters 
are  frequently  complained  of  that 
may,  with  no  impropriety,  be  faid  ne¬ 
ver  to  have  exifted;  difappointments 
the  mod  trifling  arc  magnified  into 
dire  misfortunes ;  the  mind  that  is 
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thus  open  to  fuch  chimerical  Impref- 
fions,  muft  meet  with  immberlefs  in¬ 
terruptions  to  its  happinefs.  Some 
people  carry  their  fearful  apprehen- 
fions  of  futurity  to  fuch  a  prepofle- 
rous  height,  that  they 

— — — “  rack  thcmfelves  with  imaginations 

“  Of  things  improbable.” 

They  aferibe  every  adverfe  incident  to 
the  malignancy  of  their  ftars,  and  the 
caprice  of  fortune,  when,  in  reality, 
ftars  and  fortune  have  nothing  to  do 
in  the  cafe.  We  are  undoubtedly  the 
artificers  of  our  ov/n  happinefs  or  mi- 
fery.  It  is  the  mind  that  reprefents 
incidents  as  propitious,  indifferent  or 
adverfe.  Richard  II.  fays, 

— — — — “  Sometimes  I  am  a  king  ; 

“  Then  trcaion  makes  me  wilh  myfelf  a 
hcg’ar, 

“  Anti  foinlced  I  am, —  then  crurtiing  po¬ 
verty 

“  Perfnades  me  I  was  berter  when  a  king, 

“  Then  am  I  king’d  again.” 

It  is  amafing  to  fee  fenfible  people 
difconcerted  at  the  mereft  irifies.  1 
have  known  a  gentleman  who  pretend¬ 
ed  to  be  noinconfiderable  philofopher, 
put  entirely  out  of  humour  at  not  re¬ 
ceiving  a  letter  which  lie  had  ex¬ 
pected  by  the  arrival  of  the  poll.  It 
is  not  uncommon  to  fee  a  man  rave 
like  a  Bedlamite  at  getting  a  coat  ill 
fitted,  in  a  dreadful  pallion  at  having 
a  glafs  of  wine  overturned  on  iiis 
ftockings,  dejected  at  the  Jofs  of  a  fa¬ 
vourite  horfe,  execrate  a  Hone  for 
hurting  his  toes,  inconfolable  at  the 
breaking  of  a  china  bowl,  See,  kc. 

“Pavor,et  rcrum  mediocriter  utilium,fpcs.” 

In  ftiort,  it  is  abfolutely  Incredible 
to  what  an  abfurd  pitch  thefc  weak- 
neffes  are  carried.  Seneca,  I  think, 
defines  the  fupreme  felicity  of  life  tc> 
confift  in  being  free  from  perturbations 
athaplefs  cafiialties,  and  enjoying  the 
prefent  without  any  anxious  depen¬ 
dence  on  the  future.  It  is  certaini\ 
far  beneath  the  dignity  of  rational 
beings  to  make  themfelves  miferabK; 
at  every  adverfe  accident,  or  to  en¬ 


tertain  fearful  ideas  of  what  may,  or 
what  may  not  happen.  What  does 
it  avail  a  man  to  be  poffelfed  of  the 
moft  profufe  gifts  of  foitiine,  if,  at 
the  fame  time,  his  mini  be  agitated 
by  invidious  care,  fearful  folicitude, 
and  turbulent  anxiety. 

“  Non  domns,  et  fundus  non  zris  acervus, 
et  auri 

“  Aigrotu  dnir.ini  dcduxlt  corpora  febrii, 

“  Non  animo  cuias.” 

How  happy  the  man  that  can  ad- 
drefs  himfelf  to  the  fickle  Goddefs 
thus  :  “  Fortune  !  if  thou  neither  in- 
creafe  nor  diininilh  my  health,  I  lhall 
be  content.^*  “  Itaiido  i?iinienterftd* 
“  Raifc  me  to  gre.iter  alllutnce,  my 
mind  lhall  not  be  infolentiy  elated!*’ 

“  Aiquam  memincro  rebus  in  arduis 
“  Sovare  mentem.” 

“  Withdraw  your  favours,  and  re¬ 
duce  me  to  the  moft  abjeeff  poveu'ty, 
your  frowns  ihall  never  make  me  Je- 
fpond.  For  though  I  prefer  alHiience 
to  indigence— “  'rentanteni  luajora 
feri  prefentibiis  tcqiuim.**  Nay,  i’ll 
never  make  myfelf  happy  in  the  anti¬ 
cipating  hope  of  more  propitious 
days  ; 

“  Non  fi  male  nunc,  et  olim 
“  Sic  crit.” 

It  is  fuch  a  man  as  may  be  truly 
faid  to  enjoy  lite,  having  this  ccpiali^y 
of  mind,  which  no  conciltion  of  mind 
can  eitlier  exalt  or  deprefs - 

“  Qnidquid  tiit  fati.” 

From  tliefe  reflexions,  I  would  by 
no  means  be  thought  to  iiirinu.itc, 

•  hat  a  lloical  iufciifibllity  is  tJie 
>num  hontufi.  No  ;  it  would  be  abliird 
rnetoric,  indeed,  to  aver,  tluit  a  man 
ought  to  fee  a  beloved  wile  refign  her 
oreath  witliout  any  emotion  ;  that  a 
par.mt  fliould  fee  a  beloved  child  ia- 
. During  under  tiie  mod  poignant  dif- 
' refs,  unmoved,  or  to  perfuadc  ano- 
her  that  falling:  from  liie  furnrnit  eff* 

e. ' 

'ptiience  to  tbc  lowed  If  I’e  of  iudi- 
ence,  wa^  a  matter  of  indifTercnce. 
f  his  reafoning  would  be*  oircring  an 


fays  he,  I  miift  learn  to  fing  better.” 
Plato,  upon  being  told  that  one  of  his 
intimate  friends  fpoke  reproachfuliy 
of  him,  faid,  “  I  am  fare  he  would 
not  do  it  if  he  had  not  fome  reafou 
for  it.” 

Give  me  leave  to  add  another 
inftance  to  this  long  catalogue.— 
An  honeft  woman>  who  feeins  to 
have  been  pofTefTed  of  Chriftian  refig- 
nation  to  a  fuperlativc  degree,  upon 
hearing  that  her  hnfband  had  pcifon- 
ed  hiinl’eil  in  priion,  to  prevent  the 
ignominy  of  an  execution,  with  great 
compofure  faid,  that  it  was  a  mercy 
for  vviiich  (he  had  great  reafon  to  he 
tliankful,  for  that  fhe  would  have  been 
forry,  very  forry  to  lee  poor  John 
hung  up  like  a  dog.” 

G ra  nt*  J  u  v  t  n  i  s . 

Account  of  a  famous  Sicilian 
Diver. 


infult  to  nature.  I  only  me.an  to 
fliow  the  abfurdity  of  giving  way  to 
inconfolable  defpair  at  difappoint- 
mcnt5,and  indulging  gloomy  preiages 
of  futurity  ;  and  that  we  ouglit  with 
philofophic,  or  rather  Chiifiian  for¬ 
titude,  to  refift  the  torrent  of  .ifih^^ion, 
nor  fuE'er  oiirfelvcs  tamely  to  be  hur¬ 
ried  along  by  the  impetuous  tlrcam ; 

“  Fott‘an'^2  advcrfjs  spprr.ite  peftora  rebus/’ 

That  this  fupericrity  over  the  mi- 
feries  cf  life  is  not  a  Ipeculative  coji- 
jedure,  we  have  numberlefs  eminent 
examples  to  prove. — I  fhall  take  the 
liberty  to, quote  a  few\ 

With  what  undaunted  Inconftaiicy 
did  the  magnanimous  Rcgulus  tri¬ 
umph  over  the  moil  malignant  influ¬ 
ence  of  fortune  r  Riitilius  fubmitted 
to  his  banlfhment  w  ith  the  moft  he¬ 
roic  refolution^  and  made  himfelf  as 
happy  at  Smyrna,  the  place  of  his 
exile,  as  if  he  had  been  at  Rome. 
Phocion,  the  celebrated  Athenian, 
when  leading  to  execution,  was  met 
by  a  rude  fellowr,  w’ho  infolently 
fpit  in  his  face  ;  Phocion  fmiled,  and 
with  great  calmnefs  faid  to  the  offi¬ 
cers  who  conducted  him,  tell  that 
^erfon  never  to  open  his  mouth  fo 
villainoufly  again.”  Philip  cf  Mace- 
don  afked  Dionyfius  the  younger, 
why  he  did  not  keep  the  kingdom 
w'hich  his  father  had  left  him?  “  Donl 
be  furprifed  (faid  he,  with  great  in¬ 
difference)  at  that ;  for  my  father, 
who  Rft  me  his  goods,  did  not  leave 
me  the  fortune  by  which  he  acquired 
iherq.” — Socrates  having  invited  fome 
friends,  upon  a  particular  occalion,  to 
dine  with  him,  jull  as  the  guefts  w’ere 
about  to  fit  down,  Xantippe,  his  wife, 
entered  the  room,  and  being  in  one  of 
her  ill-humoured  fits,  threw  down 
the  table,  and  made  dreadful  havock 
amongfl;  the  dlflies :  Socrates,  with 
great  compofure,  obferved,  “  that  all 
men  had  their  calamities,  and  that  he 
could  not  be  called  unhappy,  w^ho  had 
no  greater  one  than  this.”  Anaxi¬ 
mander  was  told  that  the  very  boys 
laughed  at  his  finging  ;  Why  then, 


IN  the  times  of  Frederick  King  of 
Sicily  (fays  Kircher),  there  lived 
a  celebrated  diver,  wffiqfe  name  was 
Nichlas^  and  who,  from  his  amazing 
ikili  in  fwimming,  and  his  perfeve- 
rance  under  water,  was  furnamedthe 
fjh.  This  man  had  from  his  infancy 
been  ufed  to  the  fea;  and  earned  his 
fcanty  fubfiftence  by  diving  for  corals 
and  oyfters,  which  he  fent  to  the  vil¬ 
lagers  on  (bore.  His  long  acquain¬ 
tance  with  the  fea,  at  lafl,  brought  it 
to  be  almoft;  his  natural  element. — 
He  w’as  frequently  known  to  fpend 
five  days  in  the  midll  cf  the  waves, 
without  any  other  provifions  than  the 
fifn  which  he  caught  there  and  ate 
raw*.  He  often  fwam  over  from  Si¬ 
cily  into  Calabria,  a  tempeftuous  and 
dangerous  paffage,  carrying  letters 
from  the  King.  He  w^as  frequently 
known  to  fwim  among  the  giiJphs  ot 
the  Lipari  iflands,  no  way  apprehen- 
five  of  danger. 

Some  mariners  out  at  fea  one  day 
obferved  fomething  at  fome  diflance 
irom  them,  w’hich  they  regarded  as  a 
fea-monfter ;  but  upon  its  approach 
it  was  known  to  be  Nicholas,  whom 
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they  took  into  their  fliip.  When  they 
alkcd  him  whither  he  was  going  in 
fo  (lor my  and  rough  a  fea,  and  at 
fuch  a  diftance  from  land,  he  fhewed 
them  a  packet  of  letters,  which  he 
was  carrying  to  one  of  the  towns  of 
Italy,  exarfly  done  up  in  a  leather 
bag,  in  fuch  a  manner  r.^  that  they 
could  not  be  wet  by  the  fca.  He 
kept  them  thus  company  for  fome 
time  on  their  voyage,  converling,  and 
alking  qiieftions ;  and  after  eating  an 
heart V  meal  with  tliem,  he  took  his 
leave,  and,  jumping  into  the  fea,  pur-  | 
fued  his  voyage  alone. 

In  order  to  aid  ihefe  powers  of 
enduring  in  tlie  deep,  nature  kemed 
to  have  alfilted  him  in  a  very  extra¬ 
ordinary  manner  ;  for  the  fpaces  be¬ 
tween  his  fingers  and  toes  were  web¬ 
bed,  as  in  a  goofe  ;  and  his  chcll  be¬ 
came  fo  very  capacious,  that  he  could 
take  in,  at  one  infpiration,  as  much 
breath  as  would  ferve  him  for  a 
whole  day. 

The  account  of  fo  extraordinary  a 
perfon  did  not  fail  to  rt-uch  tlie  K  ng 
himfclf,  who  commanded  Nicholas  to 
be  brought  before  iilm.  it  was  no 
eafy  matter  to  find  Nicholas,  who 
generally  fpent  liis  time  in  the  foli- 
tudes  of  the  deep  ;  but,  at  lari:,  after 
much  fearching,  he  was  found,  and 
brought  before  his  Majefiy.  The 
curiofity  of  this  monarch  had  been 
long  excited  by  the  accounts  he  had 
heard  of  the  bottom  of  the  gulph  (if 
Charybdis;  he  now  therefore  conceiv¬ 
ed,  that  it  would  be  a  proper  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  have  more  certain  inlbrma- 
tion.  He  therefore  commanded  our 
poor  diver  to  examine  the  bottom  of 
this  dreadful  whirlpool  ;  and  as  an 
incitement  to  his  obedience,  or¬ 
dered  a  golden  cup  to  he  Hang  into 
it.  ^Nicholas  was  not  infenfible  of  the 
dangers  to  which  he  was  expokd, 
dangers  known  .  only  to  iiimklf; 
and  therefore  he  prefumed  to  remon- 
Ilrate  ;  but  the  hopes  of  the  reward, 
the  defire  of  pleafiiig  tiie  King,  and 
llic  plcafure  of  Hiewing  his  ii;iih  at 
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laft  prevailed.  He  inftiintly  jumped 
into  the  gulph,  and  was  as  inftantly 
fwallowed  up  lu  its  bofom.  He  con¬ 
tinued  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
below,  during  which  time  the  King 
and  his  attendants  remained  on  the 
Ihore,  anxious  for  his  fate  ;  but  he  at 
I  all  appeared,  holding  the  cup  in  one 
hand,  and  making  his  way  good 
among  the  waves  with  the  other.  It 
may  be  kq)pofed  he  was  received  with 
appiaufe  wiieii  he  came  on  Ihore :  the 
cup  was  made  the  reward  of  his  ad¬ 
venture;  the  King  ordered  liim  to  be 
taken  proper  care  of;  and,  as  lie  was 
foinewhat  iatigued  and  debilitated  by 
his  labour,  aiur  an  hearty  meal,  he 
was  put  to  bed,  and  permitted  tv*  re- 
freih  himfelf  by  llceping. 

When  his  fpiriis  were  thus  reftor- 
ed,  he  was  brouglic  to  liuii>fy  tiie 
King's  curiofity  witli  a  narrative ’of 
the  wonders  he  had  feen  ;  and  Jiis 
account  was  to  the  following 
He  would  never,  lie  faid,  have  obey¬ 
ed  the  King's  commands,  iia  J  he  been 
apprifed  of  half  the  dangers  that 
were  before  liim.  There  were  four 
things,  he  faid,  which  rendered  the 
gulph  dreadful,  not  only  to  men,  but 
to  fillies  themfelves.  i.  The  force  of 
the  water  burlVmg  up  from  the  bot¬ 
tom,  which  required  great  llrcngth 
to  reiTll.  2.  The  .abruptnefs  of  thx 
rocks  that  on  every  fide  threatened 
dcitruction.  g.  The  lorce  of  the 
whirlpool  dalhii;g  againlt  tiiofe  rocks. 
And,  4.  Tne  number  and  magnitude 
of  the  polypus  filli,  fome  of  which 
appeared  as  large  as  a  man  ;  and 
wiiich,  every  v.uiere  flicking  againfl 
the  roclis,  pr'^jjided  tirir  fibrai's 
arms  to  enMugk  him.  Ikdng  aiked 
hove  he  was  .ible  fo  readily  to  liiul 
the  cup  tlia:  had  been  t.'irov’u  in,  lie 
rcrlicJ,  i:  fiappencti  to  ia- liung 
by  tltc  v,*:i/es  •  iiU>  the  ca^bty  nl  a  r.u  k 
aj^ainic  v'ifich  lir*  h.imk’It  wa^  niged 


in  r.r-.  i  U’s  accenn!,  noA*- 

ever,  did  t  rnihry  T*'.?  ivinc.’s  ciri- 
ofit-v;  reon  .1  hr u  to  vciitui’c  ruice 

ir.vO  .he)  gulp.*  .0,  .ai  tOwi'  dif- 


folemnity  be  over,  •  under  the  higheft 
pains.  The  faids  Magiftrates  are  to 
caufe  make  and  place  two  banks  of 
timber  within  the  Abbay-Clofs  for 
mounting  on  horfe-back,  and  two  at 
the  Lady  Steps,  for  mounting  upon 
horfe-back  and  difmounting. 

III.  The  Conftables  andMarifchal 
guards  of  Partizans  are  to^make  a 
lane  from  the  Lady  Steps,  thefe  of 
the  Conftables  without,  and  thefe  of 
the  Marifchals  within  the  houfe,  al- 
lowing  the  Conftable  fix  of  the  guard 
within  doors,  conform  to  the  former 
pra<ftice. 

IV.  Every  Member  of  Parliament 
muft  ride,  and  the  abfents  incur  fyn- 
ing,  conform  to  the  aft  of  parliament 
1662. 

V.  Where  there  be  double  eleftions 
of  commiflioners,  neitlier  are  to  ride. 

VI.  The  nobility  are  to  ride  in 
their  robes,  and  with  footmantlcs. 

VII.  The  Officers  of  State,  who 
are  not  noblemen,  aild  who  have 
gowns  peculiar  to  their  office,  are  to 
ride  in  thefe  gowns. 

VIII.  The  whole  Members  are  to 
ride  covered,  excepting  thefe  who 
carry  the  honours. 

IX.  The  Lyon  Heraulds,  Purfe- 
vants,  and  Trumpets,  ride  immedi¬ 
ately  before  the  honours ;  the  Lyon 
in  his  coat  and  robe,  chain  and  bat- 
ton,  alone,  and  immediately  before 
the  fword ;  the  reft  with  their  coats 
and  footmantles,  bareheaded,  in  their 
accuftomed  order. 

X.  The  two  Macers  of  Council, 
and  four  Macers.  of  Seffion,  ride  on 
each  fide  of  the  honours,  bare-head¬ 
ed,  with  footmantles  ;  the  two  macers 
of  Council  attending  the  crown,  and 
the  four  Macers  of  Seffion  the  feepter 
and  Sword. 

XL  The  higher  degree,  and  moft 
honourable  of  that  degree,  is  to  ride 
always  laft. 

XII.  Every  Duke  is  to  have  eight 
Lackeys,  every  Marquefs  fix,  every 
Earl  four,  every  Vifeount  three,  every 
Lord  three,  every  Commiffioncr  for  a 


coveries,  he  at  firft  refufed  :  but  the 
King,  defirous  of  having  the  moft 
exaft  information  poffible  of  all  things 
to  be  found  in  the  gulph,  repeated 
his  folicitations ;  and,  to  give  them 
ftiil  greater  weight,  produced  a  larger 
cup  than  the  former,  and  added  alfo 
a  purfe  of  gold.  Upon  thefe  conft- 
derations  the  unfortunate  diver  once 
again  plunged  into  the  whirlpool,  and 
was  never  heard  of  more. 


[We  have  been  fivoured  by  a  Corre- 
fpondent  with  the  following  curious 
paper,  relative  to  the  Riding  of  the 
Scots  Parliament  in  1681,  which 
Ihew’s  with  what  grandeur  and  fo- 
'  iemnity  that  ceremony  was  con- 
dufted.] 

An  Act  hy  his  Royal  Highiefs  his  Ma- 
jej}y*s  High  Commissioner*,  and 
Lords  of  Privy  Council^  ejlablijldng 
the  Order  of  the  Ryding^  at  the 
Opening  of  the  enfuing  Parliament^ 
and  feveral  Circuvijlances  relative 
thereto-^  conform  to  the  ancient  Prac- 
tice  of  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland,  ap^ 
pointed  to  he  recorded  in  the  Books  of 
Privy  Couficily  nnd  the  Lyon^s  Booksy 
at  Edinburgh,  July  25,  1681. 

I.  T  T  IS  Majefty’s  high  Commif- 
Xn  fioner  and  Lords  oT  Privy 
Council  ordain  the  Magiftrates  of 
Edinburgh,  to  caufe  them  make  a 
lane  of  their  citizens,  in  arms  and  beft 
order,  from  the  Lady-fteps  to  the 
l^etherbow.  (His  Majefty’s  foot- 
guards  making  the  lane  from  the  Ne- 
ther-b(!)w  to  the  palace.) 

II,  The  faids  Magiftrates  are  ap¬ 
pointed  to  order  that  there  be  no  ihoot- 
ing,  nor  any  difplay  of  enfigns,  nor 
beating  of  drums,  during  the  caval¬ 
cade,  nor  any  coaches  to  be  feen  within 
the  ports  ef  Edinburgh,  till  the  whole 


*  The  Duke  of  Tork^  aftcr^ardt 
King  Ja?nes  VI L  reprefented  his  bro¬ 
ther  Kin^  Chivvies  in  tie  SeotiiJJj  Par- 
(iamerd  at  this  period* 
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fliirc  two,  and  every  Commiffioner  for 
burghs  one ;  and  every  nobleman  is 
to  have  a  gentleman,  bare-headed,  to 
walk  by  him,  and  to  bear  up  his 
train,  and  thefe  gentlemen  are,  at 
their  entry  to  the  houfe,  to  ftand 
without  the  bar. 

XI IL  The  Areh-bllhops,  and  Bi^* 
ftiops  are  to  ride  in  their  gowns  and 
tippets,  with  their  footmantles,and  the 
Arch-billiops  may  have  eight  Lac¬ 
keys,  and  Bilhops  three,  and  each  of 
them  is  to  have  a  gentleman  bare¬ 
headed  to  walk  by  him,  and  to  bear 
up  his  train. 

XIV.  The  Noblemen’s  Lackeys  may 
have  over  their  liveries,  velvet  coats 
with  their  rbadges,  i.  c.  their  creills 
and  mottos  done  on  plate,  or  em¬ 
broidered  upon  the  back  and  breaft, 
conform  to  ancient  cuftom  ;  or  their 
ordinar  liveries. 

XV.  The  Conftable  and  Marifchal 
are  in  the  morning  to  wait  on  his 
MajclVies  high  Commiffioner  at  the 
palace,  and  to  receive  his  orders,  and 
from  thence  returning  privately  ;  the 
Conftable  is  to  come  out  of  his  lodg¬ 
ing  on  foot,  and  having  viewed  the 
rooms  under  and  above  the  Parliament- 
Houfe,  puts  on  his  rbbes,  and  having 
his  batton  in  his  hand,  fets  himfelfin 
a  chair  at  the  entry  of  the  clofs,  at 
the  Lady  Steps,  by  the  outmoft  of  his 
guards,  from  which  he  is  to  rife  and 
falute  the  Members  as  they  light  from 
their  horfes,  and  to  recommend  them 
to  the  gentlemen  of  his  guard,  to  be 
conducted  to  the  marifchal  guards. 

XVI.  The  Marifchal  is  alfo  to  at¬ 
tend  in  his  robes,  being  fet  in  a  chair 
at  the  head  of  his  guards,  and  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  members  (having  his  batton 
in  his  hand)  as  they  enter  the  door. 

XVI  r.  The  Officers  of  State  who 
arc  noblemen,  fo  many  of  them  as  are 
in  the  Kingdom,  are  to  ride  up  from 
the  Abbay  in  their  robes,  about  half 
an  hour  before  the  cavalcade,  and  to 
wait  in  the  Parliament- Houfe  until 
the' high  Commiffioner  come.  And 
when  an  ordinary  fubje<ft  is  Commif- 
V  >L.  LI. 
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fioner,  the  high  Chancellor  is  to  take 
his  own  purie  in  his  hand,  and  to 
ufticr  him  betwixt  the  bar  and  the 
throne.  But  when  his  Royal  High- 
nefs,  or  any  lawful  brother  or  fon  ot 
the  King  is  Commiffioner,  he  is  to 
uffier  them  from  the  door  itfelf  and 
back. 

XVIII.  The  whole  Members  of 
Parliament  are  to  wait  on  his  Ma- 
jefty’s  high  Commiffioner.  in  the 
Guard-hall,  the  nobility  being  in 
their  robes,  and  the  fervants  and 
horfes  are  to  attend  in  the  outter 
clofs. 

XIX.  The  Lyon  King  at  Arms  in 
his  coat,  robe,  chain  and  batton  (to 
whofe  charge  the  order  of  the  ryding 
is  committed),  with  fix  heraulds,  fix 
purfevants,  and  fix  trunrpets,  in  their 
coats,  attend  likew'ife. 

XX.  How  foon-his  Majefty’s  high 
Commiffioner  is  ready,  the  Lord  Re-« 
gifter  (or  fuch  as  he  (hall  appoint) 
and  Lyon  handing  together,  each  ot 
them  having  a  roll  in  his  hand,  and 
the  rolls  being  read,  the  Lyon  is  to 
call  the  names  of  fuch  ot  them  as  arc 
to  ride,  according  to  their  order  ;  and 
one  herauld  is  to  cry  aloiidat  one  ol  j 
the  windows,  and  another  herauld  to 
ftand  at  the  gate  and  fee  them  do  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

XXL  The  Members  are  to  ride 
two  and  two,  each  degree  by  itfelf, 
at  fome  diftance,  without  mixing  w  ith 
any  other  degree,  fo  that  if  there  lull 
to  be  an  odd  member  ot  one  degree, 
he  muft  ride  alone. 

XXII.  The  Lord  Regifter  is  to  make 
up  the  rolls  of  Parliament,  both  ior 
the  ryding,  and  calling  in  the  Pariia- 
ment-Houfe,  conlbrm  to  the  rolls  I't 
the  ryding  and  calling  at  the  hill  par¬ 
liament,  anno  1669,  whereof  he  is  to 
give  the  Lyon  a  juft  duplicate,  e.xcej  t 
where  there  is  juft  ground  to  aiter 
the  fame  ;  and  the  members  are 
ride  as  they  are  called;  but  if  thev 
think  themfclves  prejudged,  they  may 
proteft  in  the  fame  nuinner  as  at  the 
calling  of  the  rolls  in  tlr*  bonf*,  1 
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ner  be  gone,  and  then  are  to  rl  Je  a- 

fome  diftance  after  the  guard. 

ORDER  of  the  PROCESSION. 

[About  the  fpace  of  halfe  an  hour  be¬ 
fore  the  ryding  begin,  Lord  high 
Chancellour  and  Lord  Privy-Seal 
(they  being  only  prefent  of  the 
principal  officers  of  ftate)  ride  up 
in  their  robes,  the  Chancellour  on 
the  right  hand  with  Mace  and  Purl'e 
before  him,  and  the  Privy-Seal  on 
the  left ;  and  in  their  return  to  the 
Palace,  they  are  to  ride  at  a  diftance 
after  the  guard* 

Two  Trumpets  in  their  coats  iSad 
banners,  bare-headed. 

Two  Purfevants,  in  their  coats  and 
footmantles,  bare-headed. 

The  CommiiKoners  for  burghs,  two 
and  two. 

The  Commiffioners  for  (hires,  two  and 

tW04  , 

The  four  Officers  of  State  who  arc 
not  Noblemen,  two  and  tvvo. 

The  Lords  or  Barons  of  Parliament, 
tvvo  and  two. 

The  Bilhops,  two  and  two. 

The  Vifeounts,  two  and  two. 

The  Earls,  two  and  two. 

The  two  Arch-Bilhops. 

Four  Trumpets,  in  their  coats  and 
banners,  bare-headed,  two  and  two. 

Four  Purfevants,  in  their  coats  and 
footmantles,  bare-headed,  two  and 
two. 

Six  Heraulds,  in  their  coats  and  fooN- 
mantles,  bare-headed,  two  and  tvvo. 

The  Lyon  King  of  Arms,  in  his  coat, 
robe,  collar,  batton  and  footinantle, 
bare-headed 

•h  [The  Sword  of  State,  T  3 

born  by  the  Earl  of 

^  I  Mar,  bare-headed.  .•  g 

I  o  The  Scepter,  bom  by  1 
^  .  theEiirlofArgyle,  !  |'S.5 

bare-headed.  ^ 

^  ^  §  The  Crown,  carried  ^ 

bytheMarquefs  of  | 

^  i  Dowgiafs,  bare-  S  5. 

g  L  headed.  J  5 


may  afterwards,  as  they  think  fit,  ap¬ 
ply  themfelves  *to  the  parliament  for 
remedy. 

XXIII.  The  honours  are  to  be  car¬ 
ried  immediactly  before  the  high  Com- 
miffioner ;  the  crown  by  the  Mar- 
quefs  of  Lovvglas ;  the  feepter  next 
to  it,  by  the  eldeft  earl  prefent ;  and 
the  I'word  before  it,  by  the  carl  next 
in  order,  and  the  bearers  are  to  rkie 
one  by  one  bare-headed. 

XXIV.  The  Dukes  and  I^farquef- 
fes  are  to  ride  after  the  high  Cominif- 
fioner,  at  foine  diftance,  conform  to 
the  former  cuftom. 

XXV^.  The  Mafter  of  the  Horfe  is 
to  ride  bare-headed  after  his  Majefty^s 
high  Commiffioner,  but  a  little  afide 
when  the  Commiffioner  is  the  King’s, 
lawful  fon  or  brother. 

XXVI.  The  Gentleman-Ufher  with 
a  white  rode  in  his  hand,  is  to  ride 
afidt  bare  headed  near  to  the  Com¬ 
miffioner,  he  before  on  the  fame  fide, 
and  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Mafter 
of  Horfe  behind,  in  the  cafe  forefaid. 

XXV 1 1-  How  foon  his  Majefty’s 
high  Commiffioner  alights  from  his 
horfe,  the  Lord  Conftable  is  to  re¬ 
ceive  him,  and  to  attend  him  to  the 
Marifchal  guards,  and  then  both 
Conftable  and  Marifchal  are  to  con¬ 
voy  him  bare-headed  to  the  throne, 
and  are  in  tlie  fame  manner  to  attend 
him  in  his  return  to  horfe. 

XXVIII.  When  the  Members  a- 
lighc,  the  fervants  and  horfes  are  to 
remove,  and  to  ftand  in  the  Land- 
Mercat,  betvrixt  the  Toll-booth  and 
the  Wey-houfe,  untill  the  high  Com¬ 
miffioner  be  upon  his  return  to  the 
palace. 

XXIX.  The  return  to  the  palace 
ts  to  be  in  the  fame  manner  witlithef% 
two  alterations,  viz.  Firft,  The  Con¬ 
ftable  and  Marifchal  ridp  on  the  high 
Cominiffioner’s  right  and  left  hand, 
with  capes  of  pcrmiflion,  the  Confta¬ 
ble  on  the  right,  and  Marifchal  on 
the  left.  Secondly,  The  Officers  of 
State,  who  are  Noblemen,  are  not  to 
take  horfe  untill  the  high  Commiffio- 


A  Nobleman  beirlng  the  Purfe  with 
his  Royal  Highncis*  commiflion, 
bare-headed. 

I'lie  Gentleman  IHher  with  his  Wiiite 
K.od,  afide,  bare-headed. 

His  Royal  Hicfhnels,  his  Majefty’s 
high  Commiffioner,  attended  with 
his  lervants,  pages  and  footmen  5 
and  in  the  return  to  the  palace, hav¬ 
ing  the  high  Conftable  on  his  right 
hand,  and  the  Marifchal  on  his 
left,  with  capes  of  permiflion,  and 
in  their  robes. 

The  Maftcr  of  Horfe,  bare-headed, 
afide. 

The  Dukes  and  MarquefTes  attending 
his  M  ijeiiy’s  high  Commiffioner  in 
their  robes. 

The  Captain  of  his  Majefty’s  guard 
on  the  head  of  the  troup  of  guards. 

Extrad  by  me, 

WiL.  Paterson,  CL  Sti,  Concilli, 


epon  the  Sth-day  of- April  we  fet 
out  from  Virginia,  and  arrived  at  the 
harbour’s  mouth  of  Port- Royal  the 
19th  of  the  fame  month,  where  we 
waited  for  the  reft  of  the  fleet  that 
was  to  come  from  Harbadoes  and 
Bermudas  w’ith  one  Mr  Weft,  who 
W’as  to  be  Deputy -Governor  of  the 
faid  place.  As  loon  as  the  fleet  came 
in,  the  fmall  vellels  that  were  wiih 
us  went  up  the  river  to  a  place  called 
Oyfter-point,  for  we  durft  not  go  up 
with  the  great  Ihips  bccaul’e  of  the 
bar  of  land  that  was  bef  ore  the  har¬ 
bour’s  mouth. 

After  we  were  feated,  I  ftaid  there 
between  feven  and  eight  months,  till 
the  loth  of  November  following  ;  at 
which  time,  being  almoft  ftarved  for 
want  of  provifions,  1  and  ftve  vnore 
took  our  flight  from  thence,  and  tra¬ 
velled  through  the  wilderncfs  till  we 
came  to  the  Tufeorara  country,  where 
the  Tiiicorara  Indians  took  us  priib- 
ners,  becaufe  we  told  them  wc  wei  e 
bound  for  Roanoahe,  lor  they  then 
had  wars  with  the  Ein»lilh  at  Roa- 
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noake;  and  they  carried  ns  into  liicir 
town  that  night,  and  Ihiit  us  up  in  a 
houfe  by  ourfelvcs,  and  the  next  day 
held  a  Macltcomoco  about  us,  whicli, 
after  it  was  over,  their  interpreter 
came  to  iis,  and  told  us  ihat  wc  mull 
ft  ourfelves  to  die  next  morning : 
Vf hereupon,  being  fonieuilug  c.tft 
down,  and  fpeaking  to  tins  tlfed  in 
the  Brililh  tongue,  “  Have  I  cfcaped 
lb  many  dangers,  and  mull  I  now  be 
knocked  on  the  head  like  a  dog  an 
Indian  came  to  me,  who  alterwirds 
appeared  to  be  a  war- captain  belou-i  - 
iiur  to  the  Sachem  of  the  Dot'^s. 
(whofe  original  I  found  muft  needs 
be  from  liie  Welch),  and  took  me  up 
by  the  middle,  and  told  me  in  the 
Britilh  tongue  1  jhould  not  die  ;  and 
thereupon  went  to  the  Emperor  of 
the  Tufeoraras,  and  agreed  for  my 
ranfom  and  the  men  that  were  v/itJi 
me,  and  paid  it  the  next  day.  At.er- 
wards  they  carried  us  to  their  town, 
and  entertained  us  civilly  lor  four 


The  following  curious  Papers,  rela¬ 
tive  to  a  Difeovery  of  America  300 
years  before  Columbus,  are  feledled 
from  a  fmall  Coiledion  of  Briiilli 
Antiquities,  lately  publifhed.  -  The 
Public  may  judge  what  credit  is 
due  to  the  remarkable  relations 
contained  in  them.] 


/In  Account  of  the  Discovery  of 
America,  by  Madoc  ap  Owen 
Gwynedd,  in  the  Tear  II70> 
than  Tears  before  the  Voyage  of 
Columbus. 


Attestation  cf  a  Welfh  Gentleman 
ns:ho  refided  in  Virginia. 

These  prefents  may  certify  all 
perfons  whatfoever.  That  in  the 
i  year  i66g,  I  being  then  an  inhabi- 
I  tant  of  Virginia,  and  chaplain  to 
[  JMajor-gcneral  Bennet,  Sir  William 
I  Berkeley  lent  two  Ihips  to  fearch  the 
I  place  which  then  w^as  called  the  Port- 
f  Royal,  but  now  South  Carolina, 
which  is  60  leagues  to  the  Southward 
of  Cape  Fair  ;  and  1  was  fent  thither 
■  v/ith  them  to  be  their  minifter. 


months  ;  and  I  did  converfe  with 
them  of  many  things  in  the  Britifn 
tongue,  and  did  preach  to  them 
thrpe  times  a-week  in  the  Britiih 
tongue,  and  they  would  ufually  con- 
ler  with  me  about  any  thing  that  was 
difRcult  to  them ;  and  when  we  came 
from  them  they  (hewed  themfelves 
very  civil  and  courteous  to  us. 

They  are  feated  upon  Pantigo  ri¬ 
ver,  not  far  from  Cape  Atros.  This 
is  a  recital  of  my  travels  among  the 
jDoeg  Indians. 

MORGAN  JONES, 

Ne*w  Torky  the  fon  of  John  Jones, 
March of  Bafleg,  near  New¬ 
port,  in  Monmouth- 
lliire. 

Who  further  added,  by  way  of 
Pv)ftfcrlpt,  that  he  was  very  ready  to 
conduft  any  WeKhmen,  or  others. 


at  St  Afaph,  to  prove  his  nuncupa¬ 
tive  will,)  told  me  that  he  fpoke, 
when  he  lived  at  Surinam,  with  an 
Englifh  privateer,  or  pirate,  who 
being  near  Florida  a-careening  his 
vefl'el,  had  learnt,  as  he  thought,  the 
the  Indian  language,  which  my  friend 
faid  was  perfect  Welch  ;  and,  to  omit 
other  uncertain  relations  and  conjee- 
tures,  Sir  Thomas  Herbert  hints  at 
this  about  the  laft  leaf  of  his  book  of 
Travels  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  he 
cites  Dr  PowePs  Chronicle,  or  rather 
his  annotator’sj,  H.  Lloyd,  of  Den¬ 
bigh,  for  confirrnation  of  it  ;  both 
which,  or  one  of  them,  are  faid  to 
extra^  this  relation  out  of  Gitto  of 
Glyn,  and,  as  I  remember,  in  Owen 
Gwynedd,  or  his  fon  David’s  life,  for 
I  have  not  the  book  by  me  at  prefent, 
it  being  now  in  Herefordfliire,  in 
which  place  it  is  faid,  that  five  or  fi.v 
(hips  went  from  Anglefey  towards  the 
South-weft,  leaving  Ireland  on  the 
right  hand,  and  found  at  laft  this 
country,  and  returned  back  and  per- 
I  fuaded  his  countrymen  not  to  ftrive 
with  the  Englilh,  or  kill  one  another, 
about  fo  barren  a  country  ;  for  that 
he  had  lately  found  a  better  with 
few  or  no  inhabitants  ;  and  upon  this 
about  eleven  (hips  went  away,  full  of 
Britons,  which  were  never  heard  oF 
to  any  purpofe  till  now.  My  bro¬ 
ther  having  heard  this,  and  meeting 
with  this  Jones  at  New- York,  he  de- 
fired  him  to  write  it  with  his  own 
hand  in  my  brother’s  ho\ife  ;  and,  to 
pleafe  me,  and  my  coufin  Thomas 
Price,  he  Tent  me  the  original.  Tiiis 
Jones  lived  within  twelve  miles  of 
New-York,  and  was  contemporary 
with  me  and  my  brother  at  Oxford.- 
I  am  thy  much  obliged  friend 
and  kinfman, 

1688.  CHARLES  LLOYD. 


Cf»PY  of  a  Letter  from  another  Wcllh 
Gentleman  relative  to  the  foregoing. 


hhoKonred  Coufiny 

This  is  a  copy  of  the  paper 
which  my  dear  brother  T,  K. 
fent  unto  me  from  New  York,  in 
America.  Myfelf  and  brother,  (bme 
years  fince,  difeourfed  with  coufin 
Thomas  Price,  of  Llanvilling,  on 
this  fiibie«ft ;  and  he  told  us,  that 
one  Stedman,  of  Brecknockfhire,  was 
about  thirty  years  ago,  more  or  lefs, 
on  thccoaft  of  America,  in  a  Dutch 
bottom,  and  being  about  to  land  for 
rcfrelhmcnt,  the  natives  kept  them  off 
by  101X0,  till  at  laft  this  Stedman  told 
his  fellow  Dutch  feaman  that  he  un- 
derftood  what  the  natives  fpoke  ;  the 
Dutch  bid  him  then  fpeak  to  them  ; 
and  they  were  thereupon  very  cour¬ 
teous;  they  fuppHed  them  with  the 
heft:  things  they  had  :  and  thefe  men 
^  edman  that  they  came  from  a 
country  called  Gwynedd  in  Prydayn- 
fa^vr.  This  was  the  fubftance  of  it 
as  far  as  1  can  remember.  It  was, 
as  I  think,  betwixt  Virginia  and  Flo¬ 
rida  or  Mexico.  Tliis  difeourfe  Is 
faid  to  be  at  ceded  by  the  dyin^  man. 


This  tranfmigration  of  the  Bri 
tifh  tribe  into  America  happenet 
near  the  time  of  William  K.ufus,  o 
Henry  L 


■  / 
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A  Copy  of  Dr  Plott’s  Account  of 
an  ancient  Difcovery  of  America 
from  Wales* — Prefented  to  the  Anti^ 
quartan  Society  of  London, 

NOW  how  it  fhould  come  to  pafs 
that  the  Wellh  language  Ihould 
be  thus  fpoken  and  underftood,  in  a 
country  fo  remote,  is  not  imagined, 
much  lefs  hinted,  by  the  author  of 
this  relation;  which,  could  it  any 
way  be  made  out,  I  thought  might 
be  an  undertaking  worthy  of  the  no¬ 
tice  of  this  fociety,  and,  perhaps,  of 
being  publilhed  :  wherein  having 
lately  met  w'ith  fomething  tending 
that  way,  I  here  humbly  offer  it  co 
confideration ;  which,  though  I  can¬ 
not  pronounce  it  to  be  the  certain 
method  by  which  it  came  to  pafs,  yet, 
if  it  amount  to  a  probability,  I  hope 
it  may  give  fome  fatisfadlion. 

To  come  then  immediately  to  the 
bufinefs :  I  find,  in  the  Britifh  an¬ 
nals,  that  Prince  Madoc  ap  Owen 
Gwynnedd,  that  is,  foil  of  Owen 
Gwynnedd,  whefe  father  Gryflith  ap 
Conan  did  homage  for  certain  lands 
in  England  to  William  the  Conquer¬ 
or,  being  tired  with  the  civil  wars 
which  liappened  amongft  hisbretnren, 
Jorwerth,  Howel,  and  David,  each 
of  them  claiming  a  dividend  part  of 
their  father’s  dominions,  by  the  cuf- 
tom  of  gavel-kind,  and  perceiving  at 
the  fame  time  their  new  neiehbours, 
the  Normans,  ready  to  fwallow  them 
up,  and  that  his  advice  and  propofi- 
tions  of  peace  were  not  hearkened 
unto,  but  that  rather  for  thefe  good 
offices  he  made  himfelf  the  objed  of 
their  fury;  therefore,  fhiJying  his 
own  prefervation,  and  feeing  no  part 
of  his  native  country  like  to  afford 
him  any  quiet,  he  refolved  to  hade 
abroad  to  fome  remote  part  of  tne 
world,  where  he  might  acquire  future 
happinefs  to  himfelf  and  pollerity. 
In  order  whereunto  he  prepared  for 
a  fea-vbyage,  and  in  the  year  1170* 
the-  i6lh  of  Henry  II.  he  fet  off  irotn 
Wales  with  fo  profperous  a  gale,  that 
idter  fome  weeks  fail  due  weRwapJ 


he  deferibed  a  land,  where,  upon  his 
arrival,  he  found  flore  of  good  vic¬ 
tuals,  fweet  water,  frclh  and  health¬ 
ful  air,  gold,  and  whatever  elfe  he 
could  reafonably  defire.  Here  Ma¬ 
doc  plants  himfelf  and  the  people  that 
he  brought  with  him,  (about  Florida 
or  Carolina,  as  my  author  thinks, 
which  agrees  pretty  well  with  my  no¬ 
vel  relation),  and  having  fpent  fome 
.time  in  putting  matters  in  order,  and 
raifing  fortifications  for  defence,  he 
then  thought  of  returning  again  in¬ 
to  his  own  country,  to  fiirnifh  him¬ 
felf  with  a  greater  number  of  men, 
and  all  manner  of  provifions  ;  which 
accordingly  he  undertook,  leaving 
120  men  behind  him,  as  Cynvrick  ap 
Grono,  Meredith  ap  Rice,  Gaten 
Ow’en,  and  many  others,  tellify  ;  anti 
being  directed  by  God’s  providence, 
the  beil  compafs,  and  the  benefit  of 
the  pole-flar,  afer  a  long  voyage,  ar* 
rived  fately  at  home  ;  where  recount¬ 
ing  his  marvellous  fuccefsful  voyage, 
the  fruitfuincfs  of  the  foil,  the  lim- 
plicity  of  the  favages,  the  great 
wealth  abounding  there,  and  the  fa¬ 
cility  of  conqueft,  he  thereby  drew 
many  to  return  with  him,  who  in  [ten 
barks,  laden  with  neceflary  provifions, 
by  as  fuccefsful  a  voyage  as  before, 
moll  fortunately  re-altaincd  the  fame 
place  they  hoped  for ;  where,  though 
they  found  few  of  thofe  they  Iclu 
there  living,  fome  being  deftroyed  by* 
excefs  in  catbig,  and  others  by  the 
treachery  of  the  barbarians,  yet,  by 
this  recruit,  having  much  bettered 
and  enlarged  their  colony,  and  con¬ 
trived  every  thing  with  fo  good  or¬ 
der  that  they  were  fecure  Ironi  any 
enemy,  and  had  all  things  conducivt: 
to  cafe  and  plenty,  and  cojitent,  they 
threw  away  the  too  Indulgent  thong  hi; 
of  their  own  country,  and  returiicvl 
no  more  ;  nor  did  any  ot  the  Wcllli 
fail  thither  after  them ;  fo  that,  in  a 
few  generations,  the  whole 
w’as  in  a  manner  forgotren. 

The  Spaniards,  it  is  true,  as  M’ 
Herbert  act[uaints  us,  to  wIkku  I  r;* 

fca  the  r;;ader  for  a  more  full  acc  ih  t 
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pefig^vin,  referred  by  them  to  be  a  bird 
that  hath  a  white  head;  and  to  rocks 
of  that  refemblance;  whiti 

water;  hara^  bread;  ///tw/,  mother; 
tad^  father  ;  clugar^  a  heathcock  ; 
Uynog^  a  fox  ;  luv,  an  egg  y^^calafy  a 
quill ;  tr*wy72y  a  nofe  ;  Neaf,  Heaven; 
cum  multis  aliis. 

Bat,  above  all,  this  relation  of  Mr 
Morgan  Jones  gives  the  moll'incon- 
teftable  proof  that  can  be  dcfired.; 
who  converfed  with  thofe  Indians,  not 
in  iingle  words  only,  but  in  fet  dif- 
courfes,  preaching  whole  fermons  to 
them  three  times  a-week;  which,  had 
not  the  language  been  the  fame,  or 
little  (Jepravcd,  he  could  never  have 
done  CO  any  fatisfadion  :  fo  that  I 
think  we  may  fafely  conlude,  that  it 
is  probable,  at  leaft,  that  thefe  Doeg 
Indians  are  the  remaining  poflerity  of 
Prince  Madoc,  and  his  followers : 
That  neither  Chriftopher  Columbus, 
Americus  Vefpucius,  nor  Magellan, 
w’cre  the  fir  ft  difcovers  of  this,  I  dare 
not  fay  with  them.  New  World,  it 
having  been  difcovered  now  upwards 
of  500  years,  viz.  322  years  before 
the  voyage  made  thither  by  Chrif¬ 
topher  Columbus.  And,  if  a  primier 
difcovery  give  any  right  or  title 
either  to  name  or  thing,  the  property 
of  the  country  rather  belongs  to  the 
Englifh  than  to  the  4Spanilh  King,  and 
fhould  have  more  juftly  been  claled 
Madocia  than  America. 

Now,  Sir,  whether  this  firft  rela¬ 
tion  of  Mr  Morgan  Jones,  thus  fup- 
ported  by  the  teltimonies  of  the  Britilh 
annals,  and  the  concurrent  reports  of 
the  late  Spanilh  difcoverer,  rather 
deferve  your  imprimatur,  or  to  be 
committed  to  the  flames,  is  humbly 
left  to  your  judicious  decifion.  In 
the  mean  time,  if  it  has  given  you,  or 
any  of  the  fociety,  the  leaft  diverfion, 
it  fufiiciently  compenfatcs  the  little 
trouble  I  have  been  at,  and  will  ferve, 
however,  to  demonftrate  how  willing 
I  am  to  approve  myfelf.  Your  melt 
faithful  and  alliduous  fervant  and 
fccrctary,  •  _  ROBERT  PLOIT. 


of  this  expedition,  Lib.  Ill  cap.  ult. 
found  fome  loot  Heps  of  this  ftory  left 
at  their  arrival  in  America,  there  re¬ 
maining  amnngft  the  Mexicans  a  tra¬ 
dition  that  about  the  time  that  M.i- 
doc  came  thither,  a  ftrange  people 
came  to  their  country  in  carraugh, 
or  fhips,  as  Columbus,  Franclfus, 
Lopez,  and  others,  teftify,  who  taught 
them  fome  knoweldge  ol  God,  and 
the  ufe  of  beads,  crucifixes,  reliques, 
&c.  all  which,  as  we  read  in  Lopez  de 
Gomera,  w^ere  found  amongft  them  at 
their  firft  landing.  It  is  alfo  remark¬ 
able  that  Cortez  relates,  who,  obler- 
ving  the  Indians  to  have  many  ce¬ 
remonies,  alkcd  Montezuma,  the  fa¬ 
ther  of  Quabutino,  the  laft  King  of 
Mexico,  how  they  came  by  them? 
who  anfwered,  that  many  years  ago 
a  ftrange  nation  landed  there,  a  civil 
people,  from  whofc  examples  of  piety 
they  received  them  %  but  how  they 
•were  called,  or  whence  they  came,  he 
could  not  fatisfy  them.  Another 
time,  in  an  oration  of  thanks  which 
Montezuma  returned  the  Spaniards 
for  fome  favours,  he  thus  told  them, 
that  one  chief  caufe  of  his  fpecial  af- 
feflion  to  their  nation  was,  that  he 
had  many  times  heard  his  father  fay, 
he  had  heard  his  grandfather  leriouf- 
ly  affirm,  out  of  a  continued  tradi¬ 
tion,  that  not  many  defeents  ai)Ove 
him  his  progenitors  came  thither  as 
ftrangers,  by  accident,  in  company 
of  a  nobleman,  who  abode  there 
a  while,  and  then  departed  ;  upon  his 
return,  moft  of  thole  he  left  died; 
but  that  from  him,  or  fome  of  them, 
they  thought  themleivcs  defeended. 
A  Ipeecli  fo  agreeable  with  the  nar¬ 
ration  of.  Madoc,  that  I  cannot  but 
aver  they  rather  defeended  from  the 
Welih  than  from^  the  Spaniards,  or 
others ;  as  the  records  of  this  voyage, 
writ  by  many  bards  and  genealogifts, 
dofeem  amply  to  confirm;. as  do  alfo 
the  many  Weilh  names  given  to  birds, 
beads,  rocks,  &c.  yet  lemainlng  a- 
mong  thefe  po*iplc,  of  the  fame  figni- 
ncution  with  the  Wcllh ;  fucli  as 


i  ■ 


[The  following  fplrited  and  fenfible 
Addrefs  (faid  to  be  written  by  the 
Earl  of  Buchan)  adyifes  an  union 
of  political  fentimcnts  throughout 
the  Britilli  dominions^  in  fuch  ge¬ 
nerous  terms,  that  the  publication 
of  it  mud  prove  of  fingular  fcrvice 
to  the  nation  at  the  prefenc  critical 
junflurc.] 

Fcr  the.  Edinburgh  Maga/ike, 

Men  of  England^  Scotland^  Ireland^  the 
the  Coloniesy  Brethreny  and  Fello<w^ 
Citizcfisy 

hen  the 
,  unpa- 


Staim  heney  may  per  flat  fneglioy  qui, 

“  I  waa  well,  but  to  b?*  better - 

H tR K  I  lye.'* 

SecHc  not  to  increafe  the  number  of 
your  reprefeutatives;  your  lenate  is 
already  too  numerous  for  the  delibe¬ 
rations  of  war  or  of  hidden  danger. 

Think  not  that,  as  long  as  popular 
ele^dion  remains  as  the  entrance  into 
the  power  over  your  purfes,  venality 


The  time  is  at  laft  come  v 
fuccefs  of  our  country 
ralleled  lince  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  has  drawn  upon  us  the  envy 
and  oppofition  of  a  great  combination 
among  the  maritime  powers  i  n  Europe. 

It  is  high  time,  therefore,  for'j 
us  to  unite  as  9ne  man  againll  thofe 
nations  who  wilh  to  divide  that  naval 
(Irength  and  commerce  with  us,w^hich 
fupports  us  in  the  powder,  grandeur, 
and  opulence  to  w^hich  w^e  have  at¬ 
tained,  by  the  induftry  of  more  than 
three  hundred  years,  and  the  adonilli- 
tng  exertions  of  more  than  a  century. 

That  our  preferit  diflicukics  have 
been  owing,  in  a  great  meafure,  to 
the  intemperate  ufe  of  our  power  and 
opulence,  I  lhall  not  pretend  to  deny; 
but  the  queftion  is  not  now  how'  we 
have  got  into  our  prefent  difficulties, 
but  how  we  are  to  be  extricated  from 
them. 

Agitated  by  no  emotions  of  faction 
or  difappointment,  and  penetrated  to 
the  ihmoft  recelTes  of  my  heart  by  the 
pervadinii  love  of  my  country,  1  beg 
leave  toalTame  the  language  of  finccre, 
zealous,  and  brotherly  admonition. 

Men  of  England y — Famous  all  over 
the  vmrld  for  your  love  of  lil>crty, 
eftablilhed  by.  knowm  law’s  made  by 
yourfelves,  and  for  your  obedience  to 
thofe  laws  ;  famous  alfo,  even  fincc 
the  days  of  Agricola,  for  your  fub- 
,  million  to  the  impofition  of  ncceflliry 
taxes;  preferve  your  conflitutlon  and 
laws  inviolate;  feek  not  for  a  greater 


ter  an  election,  either  w  ith  refpeCl  tQ 
the  elector  or  the  eleCted. 

Eay  alide  all  thofe  vaiji  imagina¬ 
tions  ;  efliablilh  yourfelves  on  the  ba- 
fis  of  that  independent  life  whiclulraws 
its  firh:  and  its  bill  brcadi  Irom  hoiicll 
indullry  and  fiiiiplicity  of  manners.  ‘ 
I^iilen  not  to  liie  interefled  ha¬ 
rangues  of  eloquent  men,  who  w  ith  to 
afeend  to  jiower  and  wealth  upon 
your  llioulders.  Tiiink  not  that  It  is 
the  nature  of  virtuous  patriolifin  to 
uillurb  a  nation  in  the  midk  of  biifi- 
nefs  and  ol  danger, 

Public  danger 


concen¬ 
tration  of  power.  Be  thankful  to  God 
that  you  iiave  a  King,  who,  though 
certainly  not  fauklels,  (for  w’ho  cai^ 
be?)  yet  one  wIjo  afplres  not  to  the 
lelzurc  ct  your  fiaiicKlfes,  nor 
grafps  at  riots  and  misfortunes  to 
cnllave  people.  It  is  iiiipollible 
iliat  your  Monarch  docs  not  perceive 
that  ins  great nefs  hands  upon  the  ba¬ 
lls  oif  Ih  itilh  liberty. 

Men  cf  Sc^tlanJy — Forget  your  an¬ 
cient  prejudices  againh  your  richer 
neighbours,  and  let  not  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  their  purre-prf)ud  jeer.s  a- 
gaiiiil  you  rankle  in  your  hearts.  Pre¬ 
ferve  the  conUitution  of  your  A7ri, 
but  be  friendly  and  focial  to  the 
Church  ;  and  benot  fo  fooii Ih  as  to 
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your  hearts,  your  heads,  and  yoUr 
hands  to  brotherly  afFedtIon,  police 
and  trade  *with  manufa^ures. 

Men  of  the  Loyal  and 

difloyal,  joined  and  disjoined,  caft 
your  eyes  once  more  acrofs  the  great 
Atlantic  ;  let  them  yield  to  the  pear¬ 
ly  flow  of  returning  affed^ion.  The 
rcprefentatives  of  your  firft  parents 
are  confcious  that  the  pride  of  their 
parentage,  and  the  etiquette  of  the 
Patria  Potejiasy  the  patriarchal  power, 
engaged  them  in  too  early  chaftife- 
ment;  they  are  ready  to  receive  you, 
and  to  make  you  once  more  their 
fellow-citizens. 

Men  of  England^  Scotland^  Ireland^  the 
Colonies^ 

Brethrfn, 

Forget  what  is  paft,  unite,  fave  the 
only  free  nation  of  grandeur  and  ex¬ 
tent  of  territory  upon  the  furface  of 
the  terraqueous  globe. 

Think  not,  my  brethren^  that  this 
addrefs  is  the  emanation  of  zeal 
bought  by  the  largelTes  of  a  felfifli  mi- 
nifter;  It  comes  from  a  man,  whofe 
rank  is  too  illuftriousj  his  fortune,  by 
prudence,  too  independent,  and  his 
heart,  by  nature,  too  honeft  to  permit 
him  to  be  the  tool  of  party  or  of 
power. 

He  fecks  not  for  public  office ;  he 
receives  no  emolument  from  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  he  has  been  even  fuffered  to 
languifh  in  obfcurity,  if  his  fpirit 
would  have  fuffered  him  to  languifh. 
He  had  once  the  hopes  and  ambition 
of  guiding,  wuth  the  ftate  pilot,  the 
helm  ^of  public  aflfairs ;  that  time  is 
paft.  It  is  paft  never  to  return.  He 
will  go  to  the  filent  grave,  in  all  pro- 
bability,  unplaced,  unpcnfioned,  un¬ 
ribboned,  unpromoted  in  honour: 
But  he  will  be  carried  to  it,  he  hopes, 
with  honour,  with  the  regret  of  an 
honeft  circle,  and  certainly  with  the 
reputation  of  having  loved  his  country. 

Prceclara  confeientia  igltur  fuf. 
tentor,  cum  cogito  me  de  republica 
aut  mernifTe  optime,  cum  potuerim, 
aut  certe  Jiunquam^nifi  divine  cogitafeP 

Bkitannicus. 


imaglm'  that  there  are  any  intentions 
to  alter  wour  religious  conftitution  op 
liberties. 

Gain  your  Roman  Catholic  bre¬ 
thren  by  hofpitality  and  urbanity,  not 
by  burning  their  places  of  worfhip. 

If  the  King  and  parliament  grant 
you  arms,  and  array  you,  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  of  national  exertion  and  of  dan¬ 
ger,  be  grateful  as  children,  and  impe¬ 
tuous  as  men  againft  the  infulting  foe. 

If  reafons  of  ftate  fuggeft  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  your  defence  by  other 
means,  be  fatisfied. — Your  land-tax 
will  not  afford  a  militia  ;  and  volun- 
tier  Companies,  not  under  the  imme¬ 
diate  dire<ftion  of  the  executive  power, 
are  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the 
Britifh  conftitution,  and  might  be 
turned  to  pernicious  purpofes. 

Men  of  Ireland^ — Remember  that 
the  fpirit  of  monopoly  is  infeparable 
from  the  fpirit  of  commerce.  Be 
grateful  therefore  for  the  almoft  un¬ 
exampled  proof  of  the  generofity  of 
the  Britifh  nation  and  the  Britifh 
merchants,  who  gave  you,  unterritied 
by  menaces  or  your  voluntier  combi¬ 
nations,  an  almoft  tomplete  partici¬ 
pation  of  their  trade  and  franchifes. 
Start  not  at  mutiny  bills  or  duties 
lApon  your  fugar ;  a  little  bitter  muft 
mix  with  all  the  fweets  of  human  en¬ 
joyment.  Suffer  your  voluntier  af- 
ibciations  to  affume  a  regular  form, 
under  the  eye  and  direction  of  the 
lawful  Governors  of  Ireland,  and  the 
parliamentary  heir  of  the  heroic  King 
of  your  choice,  the  immortal  William 
of  Najfau. 

Prepare  for  an  union  of  affe<ftions 
and  oF  interefts  with  Great  Britain ; 
Let  there  be  no  longer  a  channel  of 
difguft  between  us :  Let  us  form  but 
one  people,  and  one  ifland,  as  it  were 
divided  but  by  an  arm  of  the  fea. 

Vour  glorious  and  fertile  country 
will  take  its  ftation  as  the  filler  and 
equal,  but  not  the  rival  of  Britain. 
If  you  call  in  the  feas  and  the  fifhe- 
ries  to  your  maintenance,  your  po¬ 
pulation  may  admit  of  an  increafe  to 
equal  it  with  that  of  England.  Set 
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Gh  the  Pra^lcMlity  cf  a  JunSlion 
between  Ireland  and  Scotland. 

To  the  Publisher  of  the  Edinburgh 
Magazine. 

S  I  R, 

T  a  time  when  plans  for  amend¬ 
ing  the  conrtltution  are  formed 
in  almolt  every  county  in  the  king¬ 
dom,  it  furprifes  me,  that  an  union 
with  Ireland  Ihould  not  have  been 
more  generally  thought  of.  Several 
of  the  county  commitees  of  alfociatlon 
and  correfpondence  have  declared 
their  wilh  for  an  increafe  of  members 
in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  with  a  view 
of  checking  the  influence  of  the 
Crown.  Would  not  this  end  be  as 
well  anfwered  for  the  good  of  Great 
Britain  in  particular,  and  much  better 
for  the  empire  in  general,  by  an 
union  with  Ireland  \  This  union 
would  increafe  the  members  of  both 
Houfes  of  Parliament,  and  of  courfe 
increafe  the  difiicuity  of  extending 
corrupt  influence. 

I  am  aware  that  it  w’ill  be  obje*5led 
againft  this  fcheme,  that  the  difiicuity 
of  members  in  our  Parliament  coming 
over  from  Ireland  will  render  it  im- 
pradicable  ;  or  will  induce  the  mem- 
bers  chofen  there  to  fettle  in  England, 
and  become  indifferent  to  the  intereiis 
of  their  conftituents.  But  I  am  pre¬ 
pared  to  anfwer  this  obje(5lion. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  perfons, 
vvhofe  judgments  in  Inch  matters  may 
be  depended  upon,  that  it  is  no  very 
difficult  matter  to  divert  the  water 
from  the  narrow  part  of  the  Irifli 
channel  near  Port  Patrick,  and  to 
join  Ireland  and  Scotland  together. 
— Th  is  was  a  favourite  fcheme  of  that 
very  ingenious  engineer,  Mr  Brindky , 
and  he  w^as  confident  he  could  have 
creded  a  floating  road  and  canal  in 
luch  a  manner  as  to  wnthfiand  the 
moll  violent  attacks  of  the  weaves. 
But  the  many  works  he  wras  employ¬ 
ed  in  by  the  indefatigable  Duke  of 
Bridgewater  and  other  pr.ojedtors, 
prevented  him  from  making  any  at- 
VoL.  LI. 


tempts  to  prove  its  poffibility'.  But 
it  he  really  thought  fuch  a  bridge 
might  be  conllruvfted,  the  deference  I 
have  for  fo  great  a  genius  would  in¬ 
duce  me  to  rely  upon  his  judgment ; 
and  nothing  but  a  want  oi  fuccefs  in 
the  attempt  w^oiilJ  convince  me  that 
it  was  not  feafible.  Many  of  the 
great  works  done  by  Mr  Brindley 
were  confidcred  as  chimerical^  before 
he  atflually  llicwed  their  pratiticabiiity 
by  really  executing  tliem. 

As  1  am  unfortunately  prevented 
from  furveying  the  place  niyfclf,  I 
w’ilh  fome  perlon,  who  lives  nearer  it* 
w'ould  fend  you  a  draught  of  that  part 
of  the  Jriih  channel,  giving  us  tlie 
depth  of  it,  and  the  fituatiou  of  tiic 
country  a  few  miles  on  each  fide  oi  ir, 
wath  the  diilance  between  the  Bay  cf 
Strangford  and  Carrickfergus,  and 
alfo  between  Glcnlncc  Bay  and  J.ocli 
Ryan.  Tinnigh  there  is  very  little 
inclination  in  the  Poivers  that  are  to 
j^ay  attention  to  works  of  public  uti¬ 
lity,  it  may  neverilielels  be  of  fome  - 
advantage  to  communicate  to  tl.e  * 
world  plans  of  fuch  works,  as  a  more 
virtuous  age  hereafter  may  avail 
themfclvcs  of  fuch  dlfinterefled  inior- 
mation.  I  know  nothing  that  wmuld  fo 
much  redound  to  the  real  glory  of  a 
prince’s  reign  as  the  encouraging 
proje(fls  of  this  nature,  and  employing 
his  fubje(fls  in  the  execution  ol  fucli 
as  merit  attention. 

The  advantages  to  the  empire  from 
fuch  an  union,  in  population,  tra¬ 
velling  to  and  fro,  trade,  &c.  and 
confecpiently  an  increafe  ot  internal 
llrength, — are  fo  immenfe,  tlrat  it 
may  perhaps  be  worth  while  U)  point, 
them  out  in  a  treatife  upon  the  lub- 
jea.  PROJECTOR.  . 

State  of  Holland  at  the  end  of 
1779,  and  the  beginning  cf  1780. 

Population, 

ROM  the  accounts  which  arc  laid 
annually  bclore  the  Pjlncc  (.f 
Orange,  by  the  tux-ofi.ec  at  tl:a 


f 


The  fa(fl  is,  it  was  never  better'  thair 
at  prefenc ;  their  Eaft  India  commerce 
is  exadly  what  it  was  ;  their  filhtries 
have  improved,  and  their  trade  to  the 
Baltic  is  very  great.  The  whole 
commerce  of  Holland  is  fuppofed  to 
yield  a  faperlucration  of  national 
wealth,  not  Ihort  of  eleven  millions 
fterling  per  annum. 

Manufaiiures  of  every  kind  (except 
bleaching)  have  declined  fo  much,  as 
to  be  among  the  pooreft  of  their  re- 
fources.  They  have  very  few  fabricks 
that  work  for  exportation. 

GovernmenU  This  has  fuftained  a 
great  change  within  forty  years.  The 
form  is  democratical ;  but  it  is  be¬ 
come  almofl  a  pure  Ariftocracy  ;  per¬ 
haps  the  Government  is  more  formi¬ 
dable  on  that  account. 


Hague,  it  appears,  that  there  were 
4,875,000  fouls  in  the  t’nited  Pro¬ 
vinces,  in  the  month  of  June  1779* 
Revenue.  The  amount  of  the  Dutch 
revenue  was  calculated  in  1780,  as 
follows,  viz. 

£.  Sterling. 
Internal  excifes,  3,860,000 
Cuhoms,  -  470,000 

Poll-taxes,  -  230^000 

Conquered  Diftri<fls,  95>5^® 

Eaft:  India  Company,  126,000 

Bank  of  Amfterdam,  60,000 

Uther  mifcellaneous  ar¬ 
ticles,  ,  310,000- 


£.  5,151,500 

Army.  In  general  the  Dutch  keep 
ttp  a  ftanding  force  of  about  40,000 
men,  all  Germans,Swit2ers,or  French 
refugees  ;  but  they  have  augmented 
it  lately  to  the  following  number ; 

Horfe  and  Dragoons,.  6,300 

Infantry,  -  45,000 


a-  Cordial 


Madame  De  Maintenon,  ^ 
woman  born  in  a  prifon,  car¬ 
ried  to  America,  brought  back  to 
France,  and  made  turkey-feeder  to* 
her  aunt,  afterwards  became  the  wife 
of  an  impotent  deformed  poet then 
a  widow,  and  at  length  the  wife  of 
Louis  XIV.  of  France.  Yet  this 
Queen  of  France,  beloved  by  her  huf- 
band,  and  honoured  and  admired  by 
all  who  knew  her,  faid  to  her  bro¬ 
ther,  the  Count  D^Aubine,  “  I  can 
bear  it  no  longer, — I  wilh  I  were 
dead  P’  Her  brother’s  anfwcr  will 
never  be  forgo::;  “  Then  (faid  he), 
you  have  got  a  promife  to  be  married 
to  God  the  Father.” 


Kavy.  In  1777,  the  report  from- 
the  Admiralty  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  was  al mod  that  of  no  navy 
at  all,  in  a  condition  fit  for  fea  ;  but 
they  have  fince  been  very  diligent  to 
put  their  marine  on  a  more  refpec- 
table  footing.  At  prefent  it  coiififts 


‘.nd-  it  is  believed  by  thofe  who 
have  the  bed  intelligence,  that  in  the 
the  fpace  of  a  year  they  can  have  ten 
fail  more  of  the  line  ready  for  fea. 
They  could  man  a  fleet  of  70  fail  of 


Bon  Mot  of  Charles  Fox. 

A  KING’S  friend  exulting  over 
Charles  Fox,  when  the  news 
arrived  of  Philadelphia  being  taken 
by  General  Howe,  told  him  there 
was  an  end  of  the  war, — “  Philadel¬ 
phia  was  taken.”  Not  fo,  replied 
Charles  ;  “  It  is  only  like  the  luir:- 
dry,  abafidoned.^* 


the  line,  if  they  had  the  fliips,  but  not 
-without  greatly  diftreffing  their  trade. 

Trade.  It  is  an  error  to  think,  as 
many  do,  that  the  Dutch  have  only  a 
^comaxit  of  their  former  commerce. 


Artillerv, 
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POETRY. 

For  the  Edinivroh  Magazine. 

To  a  youn^  Ladv,  deje^ed  at  the  alarming  In- 
'difpofition  of  a  very  dear  Relation. 

The  fympathetic  Mufe,  in  pityin^^  flrains. 
Participates  Almira’s  hapleis  pains, 

And  jo'-ns  with  her  to  pay  the  tribute  tear 
To  the  affli<flion  of  a  friend  fo  dear. 

Yet  whv,  Almi  R  A  !  fhould  you  entertain 
Such  poignant  forrow— fuch  corroding  pain  ?  • 
Your  Parent  lives — indulgent  Heaven  may 
Confer  on  licr  yti  many  a  happy  day,  ‘ 

Ccafe,  lovely  maid  !  thole  hearl-fi^lt  fi^»s  to  j 
htave, 

Brood  not  o'er  forrow — ceafe  ;thus  ftiU  to 
grieve  : 

Dry  up  thofe  flowing  drops,  Q  weeping  fair ' 
Kur  bathe  your  bororn  with  the  trickHpg 
tear.  ^ 

Difcons’late  girl !  no  longer  feed  defpair,  ^ 
What  (late  fo  had  but  Heaven  can  repair? 

And  liirc  Almira’s  lighs  and  tears  w>ll  find, 
luvDur  uith  Him  who  loves  the  virtuous- 
mind. 

Let,  then,  your  foul  refume  its  tranquil 
(late, 

Nor  adverfe  events  thus  anticipate, 

Nature  s  fo  t  diHates  llrenuoufiy  Uipprcfs, 

Make  liot  misfortunes  more— but  always 
lefs. 

Fly,  fad  dejcdlion’  from  Almir  a’s  breaft, 
l.ct  it  by  gentler  pailions  b:  pofl'elt  : 

In  more  unfeeling  minds,  ma-l’gfiaint  reipn, 

V*/ho  can  the  conflict  with  lefs  hurl  fuitaiu. 

i 

S»''cnlty’  thy  genial  rays  impart, 

Taitc  thou  poileflion  of  Almira's  heart : 

And  late,  O !  late  may  tank’ring  Care  .in¬ 
vade 

The  tender  bofoni  of  the  lovely  maid! 

JUVENIS. 

C — le  G^^t,  Jan.  1781.  I 

VERHEli  -written  in  Lord  B\thitrst’s  Gar¬ 
dens  at  Cirenceftcr,  in  the  Year  1759,  hy  Sir 
Jol'eph  MaAbey,  Bjrt. 

IN  ihcfc  fair  woods,  whilfl  thus  unfeen  1 
rove. 

Where  fenfe  and  cHgance  feem  mofl  com¬ 
bin’d, 

Say.  fliall  no  thought  arife  of  her  I  love. 

No  fweet  idea  biiug  her  to  my  mind  ? 

•Yes  in  this  walk,  impervious  to  the  fight,  ' 
Where  Bathurf  oft  di.efts  his  lonely  way, 
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My  lov’d  Eliza  feems  to  grace  my  light, 

And  makes  this  gloom,  thro*  fancy,  bright 
as  day. 

Herr  arm  in  arm  nietJiinks  we  fondly  rnvr. 
With  fwerrefl  conve-f*  talk  of  future  bliis  ; 
Till-loft,  tranlpotted  withexcefsot  love, 

1  from  the  blufbmg  mai  len  ftcal  a  kii's. 

In  Pope’s  alcove,  if  fir’d  awhile  we  fit. 

In  rapture  c*n  my  fair  I  fomlly  gaze, 

And  wilh  in  vain  for  ail  hi  (kill  and  wit. 

To  fuig  aloud  my  de.ir  Eliza’s  praife. 

Gay  K  ■■  ■  e’s  fpirc  we  now  at  dift.incc  fee. 

Thro*  vcrdact  groves  fair  op’ning  to  tlic 
fight, 

And  hope  fume  temple,  fince  our  bca»'ts  agree. 
Shall  one  clay  bleis  us  hy  its  facrid  rue. 

Yes,  llowly  pacing  Time  our  hands  Ihdl  ioir*. 
Then  Envy’s  felt  Ih;:!!  ceale  h^r  baneful 
voice, 

Unfp'ttcd  Faith,  and  Virtue,  fnall  combine. 
With  Love  unfading,  to  reward  ihc  clioicc. 

Wiut  true  delights  from  Icvc  and  virtue 
fprirg! 

How  happy  when  they  waiin  the  youthful 
pair! 

-Each  rifing  morn  frefh  plfafiirc  fiire  wiil  hiing, 
Each  other’s  happinefs  their  chicfcft  care  ! 

Whilft  th^s  I  nnifc,  thro’  Fancy’s  powVful  aid, 
See  Night’s  approach  drive  olf  detiming 
dEv  ; 

I  quit  the  grove,  witliout  my  gentle  maid, 

Juylcfi.  to  think  file’s  tlifiant  far  away! 

I'HE  MAliOMETAl^r  HOC.  »  yf  Tale. 

I '•HUS  fays/he  Prophet  of  the  Turk, 

**  Goo  .  Miiflulman,  beware  ol  pork  : 

“  There  is  a  parr  in  ev’ry  Twine, 

“  No  tollowTrr*r  f»ien<l  of  mine 
“  May  tafte,  whare’er  his  inclination, 

*'  On  pain  of  exoommunicaiion.’* 

Such  Mahomet's  myjlerious  charge. 

And  thus  he  left  the  point  at  large. 

Had  he  the  fintul  part  expreft, 

I'lKy  might  with  fafety  eat  the  reft ; 

But  for  ONE  piece— thev  tio)U*’ht  it  hard 
From  the  whole  hog  to  be  debarr'd, 

So  let  their  wits  to  woiX  to  find 
What  joint  the  Prophet  had  in  mind. 

Much  coniroverfy  therefore’  lofc. 

T/'r/eciiufc  the  back,  the  belly  thofe  ; 

By  fome  'tls  confidently  faid 
He  mcint  not  to  forbid  the  head  : 

Wliilft  others  at  that  doflrinc  rail. 

And  pioully  prefer  the  tail. 

Thus,  CO  dcience  ficed  from  ev’iy  cSflg, 
Muho.ncfans  er.t  up  the  hog  — 

You  laugh, — ’lis  well ;  the  (ale  apply’d. 

May  make  >ou  Uugh — o>  t’o’Irr  fule. 

“  Rcnounccthe  world!”  die  picaclicr cric>* 

“  We  do,”  a  muhiiudc  replies; 


hiandy” — 

So  he  fljppM  to  his  trunk  in  a  little  dark  place 
Wheic  Nick  us’d  to  keep  his  great  bottle  and 
g'afs. 

Derry  down, 

“  Here,  (quoth  he,)  is  a  dram,  and  1  think  it 
will  ht  ye. 

We’ll  diink  a  good  health  to  your  lovtly  Mifs 
Kitty ; 

l  ake  c  urage,  my  friend,  lay  afnlc  this  gri¬ 
mace, 

Pcihaps  the  young  lady  may  pity  your  cafe.” 

Derry  down,  &c. 

“  Ah  no,  (quoth  the  prieft,)  my  refpeft  for 
her  brother. 

My  love  for  the  filler  will  teach  me  to  fmothcr, 
Tho’  my  heart  is  on  fire,  in  Kcret  I  11  bum, 
for  1  h>ve  her  too  well — to  wiih  a  return.” 

Derry  down,  8ic, 

Yet  the  Prieft  lik’d  the  health,  and  likewifc 
the  liquor. 

So  the  glades  went  round  ftill  thicker  and 
thicker, 

Till  Nick  thought  it  proper  to  lock  up  his 
funk,  (dead  drunk. 

When  down  diopt  the  Pried — as  a  herring 

Derry  down,  &c. 

Beware  then,  ye  lovers,  how  you  deal  with 
Old  Nick, 

You  fee  tlie  fad  dte  of  our  poor  Friar  Dick; 

1  ho’  he  liv’d  like  a  faint,  yet  he  died  like  a 
(inner. 

So  the  bell  it  did  ring — and  the  folks  went  to 
dinqer. 

Derry  down,  8zc, 

The  Force  of  Novel rv. 

IVrhten  at  Bath,  ijCO. 

Bath  has  been  deem’d,  time  out  of  mind, 
rhe  leat  of  dilTipation  ; 

\vhetc  Britilh  nymphs  undjd  find 
The  lolbcs  of  the  nation. 

Whi'e  fomethinw  new  to  hear  and  fec^ 
d’heir  fancy  dill  regales; 

Plays,  concerts,  halls,  or  public  tea. 

Or  conjurors,  or  Idles  : 

At  length  Religion  takes  its  turn. 

From  kirk  to  kiik  they’re  gadding; 

Arid  Ob  !  how  fierce  their  rap'ures  burn. 
When  fet  on  fire  by  Madan  !  f 

Preach  on.  ys  zealcts  preach  and  thiive, 

And  triumph  whilll  you  may — 

Should  Punch  with  puppct-lhow  arrive. 

Again  your  flocks  would  llray.  * 
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THE  REVIEW. 

A  View  of  Sociity  and  Manners 
in  Italy,  njoith  Anecdotes  relating  to 
fone  eminent  Charaflers*  By  John 
Moore  Af.  Z).  2  vols  ^vo.  lo/. 
fe'Veed,  Strahan  and  Cadell,  Lon¬ 
don,  and  the  Bookfeliers  in  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

These  volumes  are  the  feqnel 
to  this  ingenious  author's  View 
cf  Society  and  Manners  in  France, 
Switzerland,  and  Germany,  publiihed 
in  fuminer  1779,  and  of  which  we 
gave  fucli  an  ample  account  and  ex- 
irads  in  the  coiirfe  of  the  46th  and 
47th  volumes  of  our  Mlfcellany. — The 
fame  cafy  llilc,  the  lame  fimplc  and 
elegant  manner  of  defcribing  every 
thing  worthy  of  notice,  prevails  in 
thcfe  as  in  the  former  volumes,  with 
the  addition  of  fome  occalional  llrokcs 
of  genuine  humour.  The  narrative 
is  not  obhrinfted  by  tedious  digreilions 
and  old  hibjecVs,  which  have  been 
aimoh  worn  out  by  former  vili- 
tors  of  Italy,  and  are  happily  placed 
in  a  new  point  of  view,  which  enables 
us  to  re-examine  them  with  pltafure. 

The  firfl  volume  opens  witli  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  journey  from  Vienna  to 
Venice,  through  the  duchies  of  Siiria, 
Carinthia,  and  Carniola,  which  aiibr- 
ded  no  fubjcifl  to  furnllli  material  in¬ 
formation  or  entertainm'^nt  to  ti:e 
reader  ;  yet  the  Dovtor  Iras  coiitrived 
to  enliven  his  account  ol  iheir  rapid 
progrefs  through  ihefe  mountainous 
“Countries,  by  a  concile  account  ot 
the  difficulties  liinifelt  and  his  noble 
traveller  met  with  lor  want  oi  inns, 
andareadv  fupply  of  poli-horlls  ou 
the  road.  But  it  is  in  his  lively  de- 

*  To  ihofe  who  were  not  before  ac- 
quainied  with  the  ciicurnrtaiKe,  it  is  ric- 
cdfiiy  lo  obhrte,  tha»  Dr  M  'ore  acarr.- 
pniied  hisGracc  the  Duke  of  ilam-lton  on 
his  liavels  through  the  Icvcral 
whole  focicty  and  manners  he  dc  'cnbc" 
ga  tamdiai*  letters  lo  a  irisnd. 


feription  of  Venice,  tliat  we  are  to 
look  for  the  proof  of  our  alfertion, 
that  he  has  cloathed  old  fulfjecls  in  a 
new  drefs,  and  rendered  them  fo 
agrecabte,  that  we  do  not  regrete  the 
repetition. 

‘‘  A  FEW  days  after  our  arrival 
at  Venice  (fays  our  traveller)  we  met  • 
the  Archduke  and  Duchefs  of  Anf- 
(ria  at  tlio  hoiife  of  the  Imperial 
Ainbaliador.  Tiie  companv  coiifif- 
ted  eniirelv  C/f  forcii^ners,  the  Vene- 

.  \  o 

tian  nobility  r.evcr  viliting  ia  the 
hoiifes  Oi  foreign  ininiltcrs. 

“  Among  other  iirangers  was  the 
foil  of  the  Duke  (  f  Berwick.  'Ehis 
young  gentleman  has  lately  allied 
hiinillf  to  the  family  from  whicii  lie 
is  dtfeended,  by  mairviiux  the  filler 
ol  the  Countefs  ot  Aibanv.  1  l\ip. 
pofe  you  have  heard  that  tiie  Pre¬ 
tender,  now  at  Florence,  has  airuined 
the  title  of  Count  Albany. 

“  Next  day  the  D —  of  H - - 

accompanied  tlie  A^rchduke  and 
Duchefs  to  fhcar/onal.  d'iiey  were  at¬ 
tended  by  a  de piiLat  ion  f lotn  l  lie  feiiatc. 

“  Some  Veiietiau  ladies  of  the  firll 
dillinfboii,  ill  compliment  to  the 
Archduclicfs,  were  of  liie  party. 

“  dhie  arlenal  at  \’ci;i^c  is  a  loulh- 
cation  of  between  two  and  thrc'e 
miles  in  compals.  i):\  t!ie  ramparts 
are  many  llule  watch -lowers,  where 
ceiuincls  arc  lialioned.  J^ike  the  ailc- 
nal  at  d'oulon,  it  is  at  onee  a  dock¬ 
yard,  and  repofitory  for  naval  and  inD 

lii.  arv  Itores.  Here  the  V  enetians  linilcl 
¥ 

their  ihlps,  call  tiitij*  cannon,  make 
tiieir  cal>!cs,  fails,  anchors,  3ec.  'i'iie 
arms  are  arraiigcd  here  as  in  other 
places  of  the  lame  kines  in  large  rooms 
divided  into  n.inow  w'alks  by  long 
walls  of  mulkets,  pikes  and  .haiberiL, 
Every  thing  having  been  j;rej)arcd 
bcf/i'e  tlic  /krcluiuke  and  Due  lids 
arrived,  a  cannon  v/as  call  in  tbeir 
prefence.  Alter  tins  the  cm  p.oiy 
w’cre  conducted  on  board  tiie  li  icen- 
taur,  or  vill-l  in  wliich  the  J>*''e  is 
carried  to  dpouH  the  A..drl<iiic.  iicic* 
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St  Lido,  a  fmall  ifland  two  miles 
from  Venice.  Prayers  are  then  faid; 
after  which  the  Doge  drops  a  ring,  oi 
no  great  value,  into  the  fea,  pro. 
noiiRcing  thefe  words,  Defponfamus  /f, 
Mart^  in  fignum  ven  perpetuique  do^ 
fuinii.  Tile  fea,  like  a  modell  bride, 
a  (Tents  by  her  filence,  and  the  mar¬ 
riage  is  deemed  valid  and  fecure  to  all 
intents  and  purpofes. 

“  Certain  it  is,  the  time  has  been 
when  the  Doge  had  entire  pofTeflion 
of,  and  dominion  over  his  Ipoufe^ 
but,  for  a  confiderable  time  paft,  her 
favours  have  been  lhared  hy  feveral 
other  lovers,;  or,  according  to  that 
violent  metaphor  of  Otway’s, 

.  Now 

Their  Duke  Onrinks,  trembling  In 

his  palace, 

And  fecH  his  wife,  the  Adriatic;,  plough’d, 
Like  a  lewd  w;hore,  by  bolder  prows  tlwn 


they  were  re^ 
fwectmeats,  the  Venetian  nobles  do¬ 
ing  the  honours  of  the  entertainment. 

“  The  bucentaur  is  kept  under 
cover,  and  never  taken  out  but  for 
the  efpoufals.  It  is  formed  for  con¬ 
taining  a  very  numerous  company,  is 
finely  gilt  and  ornamented  within, 
and  loaded  on  the  outfide  with  em¬ 
blematical  figures  in  fculptur^.  This 
velTel  may  pofiibly  be  admired  by 
1  indfmen,  but  will  not  much  charm  a 
ieaman’s  eye,  being  a  heavy  broad- 
bottomed  machine,  which  draws  lit¬ 
tle  water,  and  confequently  may  be 
cafily  overfet  in  a  gale  of  wind.  Of 
this,  however,  there  is  no  great  dan¬ 
ger,  as  two  precautions  arc  taken  to 
prevent  fuch  an  accident ;  one  of 
which  feems  calculated  to  quiet  the 
minds  of  believers,  and  the  other  to 
irive  confidence  to  the  moft  in- 
credulous.  The  nrit  is  ukd  by  the 
Patriarch,  who,  as  foon  as  the  vclfel 
is  afloat,  takes  care  to  pour  into  the 
fea  fome  holy  water,  which  is  believed 
to  have  the  virtue  of  preventing  or 
allaying  (forms.  The  fecond  is  en- 
trullcd  to  the  Admiral,  who  has  the 
difcretionai  y  power  of  poftponlng  the 
marriage  ceremony,  when  tlie  bride 
feems  in  the  fmalle if  degree  boifterous. 
One  of  the  virtues  of  the  holy  water, 
that  of  allaying  Rorms,  is  by  this 
means  rendered  fuperfluous. 

“  But  when  the  weather  is  quite 
favourable,  the  ceremony  is  perform¬ 
ed  every Afcenfion  Day.  The folemni- 
ty  is  announced  in  the  morning  by 
the  ringing  of  bells  and  firing  of 
cannon.  About  mid-day  the  Doge, 
attended  by  a  numerous  party  of  the 
fenate  and  clergy,  goes  on  board  the 
Bucentaur ;  the  veflel  is  rowed  a  lit¬ 
tle  way  into  the  fea,  accompanied  by 
ihe  fplendid  yachts  of  the  foreign  Am- 
balTadors,  the  gondolas  of  the  Vene¬ 
tian  nobility,  and  an  incredible  num¬ 
ber  of  barks  and  gallies  of  every  kind. 
Hymns  are  fung,  and  a  band  of  mufic 
performs,  while  the  Bucentaur  and 
her  attendants  flowly  move  towards 


After  viewing  every  thing  in  the 
arfcnal,  the  Archduke  and  Ducheh, 
with  all  the  company,  vvere  invited 
on  board  fofne  boats  which  had  been 
prepared  for  their  reception.  They 
were  diredfly  rowed  to  that  part  ot 
thie  lake  from  w^hence  there  was  the 
j  moft  advantageous  view  of  Venice,  a 
band  of  mufic  performing  all  the  time; 
while  the  failors,  in  two  or  three 
fmall  boats,  were  employed  in  fiRiing 
oyRers,  which  they  opened  and  pre- 
fented  to  the  company. 

The  amufements  of  this  dav  had 
all  the  advantage  of  novelty  to  ren- 
:  der  them  agreeable  to  Rrangers,  and 
j  every  additional  pleafure  wbich  the 
1  attentive  and  polite  behaviour  of  the 
Venetian  nobility  could  give.” 

Dr  Moore  next  prefents  us  with 
anecdotes  relating  to 


lome  curious  anecdotes  relating  to 
that  fingular  genius,  Mr  Wortley 
Montague. 

Hearing  that  Mr  Montague  re- 

Tided  at  Venice,  the  D —  of  H - - 

has  had  the  curiofity  to  w’ait  on  that 
extraordinary  man.  He  met  his 
Grace  at  the  flair-head,  and  let  us 
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through  fome  apartments,  furniOied 
in  the  V^enetian  manner,  into  an  in- 
uer  room  in  quite  a  different  (tile. 
There  were  no  chairs,  but  he  de fired 
us  to  feat  ourfelves  on  a  fopha,  whiltt  * 
he  placed  himfeii  on  a  cuiliiou  on  the 
fJo'jr,  with  his  legs  croifed  in  the 
Tiiriwiih  falhion.  A  .young  black' 
dave  fat  by  him,  and  a  venerable  old 
man,  with  a  long  beard,  ferved  us 
with  colfee. 

“  After  this  collation  fome  aroma- » 
tic  gums  were  brought,  and  burnt  in 
a  little  lilver  velfel.  Mr  Moiitague 
held  his  nofe  over  the  iieam  for  fome 
minutes,  and  fnulFed  up  the  perfume 
with  peculiar  fatisfaction  ;  he  after¬ 
wards  endeavoured  to  collect  the 
fmoke  with  his  hands,  fpreading  and 
rubbing  it  carefully  along  his  beard, 
which  hung  in  hoary  ringlets  to  his 
girdle.  This  manner  of  perfuming 
the  beard  feems  more  cleanly,  and 
rather  an  improvement  upon  that 
ufed  by  the  Jews  in  antient  times, 
aS  deferibed  in  the  Pfalms  tra>iiHaced 

Sternhold  and  Hopkins  : 

‘Tis  like  the  precious  ointment  that 
Was  pour’i!  on  Aaron’s  head. 

Which  fVom  the  beard  down  to  the  (kirts  . 

Of  his  rich  garments  fpread. 

Or,  as  the  Scotch  tranflation  has  it, 

Like  precious  ointment  on  the  head, 

That  du\*ii  the  beard  did  How  ; 

Even  Aaron’s  beard,  and  to  the  (kirts 
Did  of  his  garments  go. 

**  Which  of  thefe  verfions  is  pre¬ 
ferable,  I  leave  to  the  critics  in  He¬ 
brew  and  Englilh  poefy  to  determine. 
I  hope,  for  the  fake  of  David’s  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  poet,  that  neither  have  re¬ 
tained  all  the  fpirit  of  the  original. 
We  had  a  great  deal  of  converfation 
with  this  venerable  looking  perfon, 
who  is,  to  the  lall  degree,  acute,  com¬ 
municative,  and  entertaining,  and  in 
whofe  difeourfe  and  manners  are 
blended  the  vivacity  of  a  Frenchman 
with  the  gravity  of  a  Turk.  We 
found  him,  however,  wonderfully 
prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  Turkilh 
chara^^ers  a*id  miiiintrs,  which  lie 
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thinks  infinitely  preferable  to  the 
European,  or  thofe  of  any  other  na¬ 
tion. 

“  He  deferibes  the  Turks  in  gene¬ 
ral  as  a  people  of  great  fenfc  and  Inte¬ 
grity,  the  molt  hofpitable,  generous# 
and  the  happiell  of  mankind.  He 
talks  of  returning  as  foon  as  pnifible 
to  Egypt,  which  he  paints  as  a  per¬ 
fect  paradife  ;  and  thinks  that,  had  it 
not  been  other  wife  ordered  for  wife 
purpofes,  which  it  does  not  become  us 
to  judge,  the  children  of  Ifracl  would 
certainly  have  chofen  to  remain  where 
they  were,  and  have  endeavoured  ta 
drive  the  Egyptians  to  the  land  of 
Canaan. 

Though  Mr  Montague  hardly 
ever  ftirs  abroad,  he  returned  the 
D — vifit;  and  as  we  were  not  pro¬ 
vided  with  culhions,  he  fat,  while  he 
ftaid,  upon  a  fopha,  with  his  legs  un¬ 
der  him,  as  he  had  done  at  his  own 
houfe.  This  pofture,  by  long  habit, 
is  now  become  the  mod  agreeable  to 
him,  and  he  infills  on  its  being  by  far 
.  the  moll  natural  and  convenient ;  buc 
[  indeed  he  leems  to  cheriih  the  fame 
opinion  witJi  regard  to  all  the  cuf- 
toms  which  prevail  among  the  Turks, 

I  could  not  help  mentioning  one, 
which  1  fufpedlcd  would  be  thought: 
both  unnatural  and  inconvenient  by 
at  leaft  one-half  of  the  liuman  race  > 
that  of  the  men  being  allowed  to  on- 
grofs  as  many  women  as  they  can 
maintain,  and  confining  them  to  the 
moll  inlipid  of  all  lives  within  their 
harams.  “  No  doubt  (replied  he)  the 
women  are  all  enemies  to  polygamy 
and  concubinage;  and  there  is  rea- 
fon  to  imagine,  that  this  averfion  oi 
theirs,  joined  to  the  great  influence 
they  have  in  all  Chri Ilian  countries, 
Iws  prevented  Mahometanifm  from 
making  any  progrefs  in  Europe.  The 
Turkilh  men,  on  the  other  hand  (con- 
tii'iUedhe;,have  anaverlion  to  Chriiti- 
anity,  equal  to  that  which  the  Chrlf- 
tian  women  have  tr>  the  rrhgi  )ri  of 
Mahomet  :  auricular  coidVlllr))!  jo 
perfectly  liorrlhle  lo  t])v.ir  iiuagina- 
No  'i'urk,  of  a::y  J.eiic.icv, 


It  is  needlefs  to  relate  to  you  any 
more  of  our  converfation.  A  lady, 
to  whom  1  was  giving  an  account  of 
it  the  day  on  which  it  happened, 
could  with  difficulty  allow  me  to  pro¬ 
ceed  thus  far  in  my  narrative ;  but, 
interrupting  me  with  impatience,  Ihe 
faid  Ihe  was  furprifed  I  could  repeat 
all  the  nonfenfical,  deteftable,  impious 
maxims  of  thofe  odious  Mahometans; 
and  the  thought  Mr  Montague  fhould 
be  feiit  back  to  Egypt,  with  his  long 
beard,  and  not  be  allowed  to  propa¬ 
gate  opinions,  the  bare  mention  of 
which,  however  reafonablc  they  might 
appear  to  Turks,  ought  not  to  be 
tolerated  in  any  Chriftian  land.*' 

(To  be  continued,) 

A  Treatife onthe  Military  Science; 
•which  cojnprehcnds  the  grand  Opera¬ 
tions  of  War  ^  and  General  Rules  fir 
co7iduding  an  Army  in  the  Fiei'Jt 
founded  upon  Principles  for  the  Im¬ 
provement  of  the  fa77ie.  By  Thomas 
Simes,  Efq;  late  of  the  ^leen's 
Royal  Regment  of  Foot  ;  Author  of 
the  Military  Medley Military  Guidcy 
Military  Courfcy  and  Military  hi- 
JlruBor.  [Vol.  xlix.  P.  87.^ 
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Protefiant  religion.  “  That  is  true;’’ 
faid  he,  “  but  you  have  other  tenets 
in  common  with  the  Catholics, 
which  render  your  religion  as  odi- 
“  ous  as  their’s.  You  forbid  poly- 
gamy  and  concubinage,  which,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Turks,  who  obey 
the  dl(5tates  of  the  religion  they 
embrace,  is  conlidered  as  an  in- 
tolerable  hardihip.  Befides,  the 

V  idea  which  your  religion  gives 
of  heaven  is  by  no  means  to 

“  their  talle.  If  they  believed  your 
account,  they  would  think  it  the 
moll  tlrefome  and  comfortlefs  place 
in  the  univerfe,  and  not  one  Turk 
among  a  thoufand  would  go  to  the 

V  Chriftian  heaven  if  he  had  it  in  his 

V  choice.  Laftly,  the  Chriftian  re- 
ligion  Cbnfiders  women  as  crea- 

**  lures  upon  a  level  with  men,  and 

V  equally  entitled  to  every  enjoyment, 
both  here  and  hereafter.  When 
the  Turks  are  told  this,”  added 

he,  “  they  are  not  furprifed  at  being 
“  informed  alfo,  that  women,  in 
general,  ai-w  better  Chriftians  than 
men;  but  theyare  perfs(5lly  aftonilh- 
ed  that  an  opinion,  which  they 
“  think  fo  contrary  to  common  fenfe, 
“  Ihould  fubfut  among  the  rational, 
that  is  to  fay,  the  male  part  of 
“  Chriftians.  It  is  impoffible,”  added 
Mr  Montague,  “  to  drive  it  out  of 
the  head  of  a  Mullulman,  that  wo- 
men  are  creatures  of  a  fubordinate 
“  fpecics,  created  merely  to  comfort 
“  and  amufe  men  during  their  jour- 
‘‘  ney  through  this  vain  world,  but 
by  no  means  w^orthy  of  accompany- 
“  ing  believers  to  paiadile,  wffiere  fe- 
males,  of  a  nature  lar  fuperior  to 
“  women,  wait  with  impatience  to 
receive  all  pious  Mulfulmen  into 
“  their  arms.” 


ngcnious  au- 
JLVx  thor  of  this  treatife,  which  is 
intended  to  comprehend  all  the  grand 
operations  of  w^ar,  feems  to  have  de¬ 
rived  many  of  the  rules  here  given 
from  his  own  experience  when  in 
a(5lual  fervice  ;  thefe  he  has  delivered, 
amongft  a  multitude  of  curious  cbfer- 
vations  made  by  others ;  .  by  which 
means  he  has  rendered  his  perfor¬ 
mance  very  entertaining  to  every  one, 
as  well  as  ufefui  to  thole  who  are  im¬ 
mediately  concerned  in  the  art  of  war. 

In  treating  on  the  articles  of  fubiii- 
tence,  futlers,  beer,  fpirits,  &c.  Mr 
Simes  very  fenfibly  remarks,  that 
ttic  foie  caufe  of  the  great  defertion  in 
our  army  is  owing  to  the  very  poor  pit¬ 
tance  which  the  foldiery  receive  ;  for 
after  the  feveral  deduftions  are  made', 
it  will  appear  (fays  Mr  Simes)  that  in 
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feme  corps  the  foldler  docs  not  receive 
more  than  five  guineas  and  a  half  to 
fubfift  on  throughout  the  whole  year  : 
but  however  diftrefsfiil  this  may  ap¬ 
pear,  and  however  improper  to  be  in¬ 
troduced  under  the  head  of  fiich  arti¬ 
cles  as  I  am  now  treating  of,  yet  I 
cannot’ drop  the  fubjedl  (continues  he) 
or  write  without  the  feelings  of  an 
old  fubaltern,  which  ftation  I  was  long 
in.  1  (hall  therefore  here  prefent  my 
readers  with  a  feheme  of  an  enfign’s 
conftant  expence,  compared  with  his 
yearly  income. 

Schc7Jie  of  an  Enfign's  conjiant  Ex  pence, 
Expences,  by  the  year. 
Breakfafi,  L.  2  20 

Dinner,  18  40 

Wine  and  beer,  9  20 

Four  Ihirts,  4  (locks,  and  4 

handkerchiefs,  per  week,  3  08 

Four  pair  of  (lockings,  and 

2  night  caps,  per  week,  I  10  4 

Hair-pow’der,  pomatum,  foap, 
black  balls,  pens,  paper, 
ink,  wax,  and  wafers,  3  08 

A  foldier  to  drefs  his  hair, 

(have,  &c.  2120 


Subfiftence, 


Total, 


Balance, 

Yearly  arrears. 


2  12  o 

46  1 1  8 
54  15  o 

834 
7  H  3 


Total  balance,  L.  15  177 

N.  B.  Neither  deaths  nor  pocket- 
money  included. 

“  Befides  this,  when  in  barracks, 
there  will  be  an  additional  expence  for 
wafhing  of  (beets,  pillow-cafes,  bed- 
curtains,  towel,  and  bed-rug.’’ 

Mr  Simes,  from  this  calculation, 
proceeds  to  (hew  how  inadequate  the 
pay  of  an  enfign  .is  to  fnpport  the 
character,  and  to  reprefentto  his  rea¬ 
ders  the  di(lre(red  condition  of  a  fol¬ 
dier;  Though  my  inclination  and 
my  heart  (fays  Mr  Simes)  feels  for 
the  enfign,  yet  I  want  words  to  do 
juftice  to  the  charader,  in  order  that 
that  auguft  alTembly  (we  fuppofe  he 
VoL.  Li. 


means  one  or  both  Houfes  of  Parlia¬ 
ment)  may  be  induced  to  relieve  their 
wants,  and  put  them  upon  a  more 
refpedable  footing  with  ie4»e<5l  to 
pay,  which,  from  the  colonel  down¬ 
ward,  is  by  much  too  little,  as  every 
one  mull  allow,  who  confiJers  that 
the  prefent  pay  was  dlabllilied  above 
a  century  ago,  at  which  time  it  was 
worth  near  tnree  times  its  prefent 
value. 

“  I  have  heard  it  faid  (continues 
hej  that  the  falaries  of  the  judges  arc 
raifed  on  account  of  the  dearncls  of 
travelling.  &c.  I  do  not  difapprove 
of  the  meafurc ;  their  dignity  and 
confequence  ought  to  be  lupported. 
Wliy  then  arc  not  the  colonel’s  pay, 
and  thofe  dow’mvai  ds,  augmented  al- 
fo?  Have  they  (the  judges  he  means) 
more  merit  than  the  military?  Do 
they  go  through  more  fatigues  and 
hardlhips  ?  Do  they  hazard  more 
climates?  Do  they  fight  more  battles? 
Do  they  do  more  good  for  their 
country  ?  V\  hy  then  are  fo  honour¬ 
able,  fo  deferving,  and  fo  rclpc^ftable 
a  part  of  the  community  to  be  liius 
negle<5ted  ?  I’he  confequcnces  arc,  that 
we  daily  fee  a  number  of  excellent  of¬ 
ficers  felling  out.” 

We  cannot  readily  fubferibe  to  the 
truth  of  this  extra(5l,  for  this  very  obvi¬ 
ous  reafon,  that  although  general  com¬ 
manders,  cither  in  the  army  or  navy, 
may  be  fuppofed  to  rank  with  the 
judges,  and  conlequently  admit  of  a 
comparifon  with  them,  w’e  believe  it 
will  be  certainly  found,  upon  lliii^ 
enquiry,  that  more  commanders  in 
the  army  have  made  immcnle  lor- 
tunes  by  their  preloflion  than  judges 
have  by  the  law.  We  may  inllance 
a  Marlborough,  a  Clive,  an  Albe¬ 
marle,  and  may  we  not  add  a  Howe? 
all  within  our  own  memory.  It  Is 
true,  if  we  defeend  to  the  lower  or¬ 
ders  in  each  profelTion,  the  compari¬ 
fon  will  no  longer  hold  good.  At- 
tornies  in  the  law,  and  nou-commif- 
fioned  officers,  bailiffs,  and  private 
foldiers  in  the  army,  are  certainly  nut 
M 
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their  youth.  I  was  the  rather  incli¬ 
ned  (lays  he)  to  take  fome  notice  of 
ihefe  things,  becaufe  it  is  not  the 
vulgar  aloue^  but  Ibme  even  of  thoie 
who  are  employed  in  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  ftate ,  or  placed  at  the  head  of 
armies,  who  are  fornetimes  aftonilhed, 
and  not  able  to  conceive  that  Laceche- 
7?ion  might  have  been  a  much  greater 
city  than  Megalopolis y  though  it  was 
lefs  in  its  circumference.  In  the  fame 
manner,  likewife,  they  are  perfuaded^ 
that,  by  only  reviewing  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  a  cam;.,  they  can  eafily  de¬ 
termine  the  number  of  the  troops 
which  it  contains.  Mr  Simes  a4ds, 
“  Let  this  then  ferve  as  a  lelfon  to 
thofe  perfons,  who,  though  they  are 
fo  ignorant  as  not  to  conceive  how 
thefe  things  can  be,  yet  neverthelefs 
are  dellrous  of  commanding  armies, 
and  of  prefiding  in  the  government  of 
llates.’^ 

VVe  cannot  help  remarking  here, 
that,  notwithftanding  the  feverity  of 
Mr  Simes*  cenfure,  the  principle  on 
which  his  argument  is  founded  is  not 
fo  extremely  obvious.  Neither  can 
we  perfuade  ourfelves  that  the  com¬ 
parative  magnitude  of  the  two  cities, 
here  fpoken  of,  related  wholly  to  the 
ground  on  which  they  ftood,  as  he 
fuppofes.  The  magnitude  of  cities  is 
generally  reckoned  from  the  number 
of  their  inhabitants,  and  not  from 
the  fpace  which  they  occupy.  And 
this  may  proceed  either  from  the 
greater  clofenefs  of  the  buildings  in 
one  than  in  the  other,  or  from  the 
greater  number  of  inhabitants  that 
one  houfe  contains.  Befides,  if  we 
fuppofe  the  city  of  Laceddemon  to  have 
been  a  fqiiarc  of  twelve  lladia  in  each 
fide,  and  a  fquare  is  the  moft  capaci¬ 
ous  four- fide d  figure  that  can  be 
formed  under  the  fame  circumference, 
it  may  eafily  be  Ihewn,  that  if  the, 
perimeter  of  Megalopolis  was  fifty  fta- 
dia,  and  contained  but  Kalf  the  fpace 
which  the  city  of  LaceddCfiion  did^  that 
its  length  muft  be  about  2i^  iludia, 
whilft  its  breadth  could  be  no  more 


upon  equal  terms.  In  thefe  ranks 
the  former  have  greatly  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  latter;  it  being  well  known 
(to  the  coft  of  many)  that  the  attor 
nies  (thofe  learned-unlearned  gentle 
men,  as  the  Spe^bator  very  proper!) 
calls  them)  frequently '  receive  as 
much  for  Icribbling  a  ftupid  letter  ot 
ten  lines,  as  a  lubaitern  in  a  march- 
ing  regiment  does  for  his  whole  day’s 
duty. 

Mr  Simes  firongly  recommends  to 
the  attention  of  the  young  officer  a 
modenite  knowlcgde  in  fcveral  bran¬ 
ches  of  fpecnlative  fcience  ;  for,  fays 
he,  “  notwithftanding  a  General  may 
obtain  fufficient  light  into  the  princi¬ 
pal  parts  of  his  profeffion,  by  confult- 
.ing  that  experience  which  is  gained 
in  armios,  by  employing  his  own  in- 
duftry,  and  by  making  the  neceftary 
enquiries  ;  yet  there  are  others  which 
require  Ikill  and  knowledge,  and  fome 
acquaintance  with  the  rules  of  theo¬ 
retical  fcience  ;  efpecialiy  with  thofe  of 
geometry  and  aftronomy.  And  with 
out  having  recourfe  to  the  more  diffi¬ 
cult  branches  of  thefe  two  fciences, 
there  are  certain  parts  of  them  which, 
though  they. require  little  labour  to 
attaift,‘are  of  the  greateft  ufe.”  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  in  treating  of  camps,  he 
remarks,  that  “  men  in  general  form 
their  opinion  of  the  fize  of  a  camp  or 
.of  a  city  from  the  circumference  on¬ 
ly;  and  when  they  are  told  that  a 
camp,  or  a  city,  Megalopolis y  for  ex¬ 
ample,  contained  fifty  ftadia  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  and  LacedLt^non  only  for- 
ty-cight,  and  yet  that  this  latter  city 
was  twice  as  large  as  the  former, 
they  know  not  how  to  believe  it. 
And  if  any  one,  defigning  to  increafe 
the  furprife,  fliould  afiirm  that  it  is 
pofllble  for  a  city  or  camp,  which 
‘Contains  only  forty  ftadia  in  circum¬ 
ference,  to  be  twice  as  large  as  ano¬ 
ther  which  contains  one  hundred, 
they  are  llruck  with  the  greateft  afto- 
niftiineat.  The  caufe  of  this  furprife 
is,  that  men  forget  thofe  principles 
of  geometry  which  they  learned  in 
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than  about  3^  ftadia: — A  difpropor- 
tion  which  is  not  probable  to  have 
.exifted  in  the  formation  of  it. 

With  refpe(5l  to  the  knowledge 
which  our  author  thinks  it  is  necef- 
fary  for  a  General  to  have  in  ailro- 
nomy,  he  obferves,  that  one  of  the 
moft  neceifary  articles  is,  “  to  be 
able  to  inveftigate  the  theory  of  the 
days  and  nights.  If  indeed,’'  fays 
he,  “  the  days  and  nights  were  at  ail 
times  etpial,  there  would  be  no  need 
of  ftudy  in  order  to  acquire  know¬ 
ledge,  which  would  in  that  cafe  be 
.common  and  obvious  to  all.  But 
fince  they  are  different,  not  only  each 
from  the  other,  but  alfo  from  them- 
felves,  it  is  plainly  a  matter  of  great 
importance  to  know  the  laws  by 
wiiich  they  are  feverally  diminifhed 
or  increafed  :  for  unlefs  he  be  ac¬ 
quainted  watli  the  differences,  how 
fhall  a  commander  be  able  to  mea- 
fure  with  exajffnefs  the  time  of  a  con¬ 
certed  march,-  either  by  night  or  by 
day  ?  How  can  he  be  affured,  without 

•  this  knowledge,  that  he  fliall  not  ei¬ 
ther  arrive  too  early  or  too  late  ?  It 
happens  alfo  on  fuch  occafions,  and 
indeed  on  fuch  alone,  that  the  firft  of 
thefe  miffakes  is  more  dangerous 

.  than  the  other ;  for  he  who  arrives 
too  late  is  only  forced  to  abandon 
his  defign  on  perceiving  his  error, 
while  he  is  yet  at  a  dilfance,  and  may 

•  return  back  again  with  fafety  ;  but 
he  who  comes  before  the  appointed 
time,  being  difeovered  by  the  enemy 
upon  his  approach,  not  only  fails  in 
his  intended  march,  but  is  in  danger 
alfo  of  fullering  an  entire  defeat.  It 

-  is  time  which  indeed  principally  go¬ 
verns  in  all  human  adions,  and  mofl 
particularly  in  the  art  of  war.  A 
commander,  therefore,  fhoiikl  be  per- 
fedly  acquainted  with  the  time  of  the 

-  fummer  and  winter  folftices,  the  equi¬ 
noxes,  and  the  different  degrees  of 
-the  diminution  or  increafe  of  the 
nights  and  days,  as  they  fail  betv/een 

,  the^quinoxial  points  ;  For  this  is  the 
.only  method  that  can  exiable  him  to 


adjuft  his  motions  to  the  courfe  of 
time."  After  being  well  acquainted 
with  the  definitions  here  fpecified, 
our  author  recommends  a  farther 
progrefs  into  practical  affronomy  • 

“  For  it  is  not  lefs  neceifary  for  a 
commander  to  know  dilfindly  the  fe- 
veral  portions  of  the  day  and  night, 
in  order  to  determine  the  proper 
hour  of  rifing,  and  putting  the  troops 
in  motion ;  for,  without  beginning 
well,  It  is  impollibie  to  obtain  an  hap¬ 
py  end," 

“  Now  the  time  of  tbe  day  may  be 
eafiiy  known  by  the  iliadow  from 
the  Ian,  by  tlie  courfe  which  tiie  fun 
takes,  and  by  the  different  degrees  of 
his  elevation  above  the  earth.  But  it 
is  not  lb  eafy  to  diftlnguilh  the  time 
of  night,  unlefs  to  tliofe  who  are  ver- 
fed  in  the  doctrine  of  the  fpherc,  and 
are  able  to  follow  the  courfe  of  the 
twelve  figns,  and  to  mark  tiieir  dlf- 
pofition  in  the  htavens.  With  this 
knowledge  it  is  a  matter  of  no  diiii- 
culty ;  for  though  the  nigiits  are  un¬ 
equal,  yet  in  the  c  airfe  of  every 
night  fix  of  the  twelve  ligns  are  raiftd 
above  the  horizon  ;  it  neeclfirilv  ibl- 
lows,  that  at  tlic  fame  roues  of  ilie  t 
nigiit,  equal  parts  of  the  twelve  figiis  ' 
mull  always  appear.  When  ic  is 
known,  then,  what  part  of  the  zodiac 
the  fun  occu])ies  in  llie  day,  nothing 
more  is  required  than,  at  the  time  of 
his  letting,  to  draw  a  line  diametrical¬ 
ly  througii  the  circle:  when  tliis  is 
done,  as  much  as  the  zodiac  lijall 
afterwards  rife  above  the  horizon,  fo 
much  01  the  nigh"  will  •  aUb  knowm. 
When  the  nights  are  cloudy,  rccourfc 
mull  be  had  to  thfc  moon;  lor  llf.-s 
planet  is  of  fuch  a  mngniliulc,  that  bi 
whatever  part  ot  the  hccivcns  it  may  . 
happen  to  be,  tlic  light  oi’  it  may  al- 
w’ays  be  difeerned.  it  is  lom-jtim.es 
from  the  time  ot’  its  rifing,  and  fome- 
tlmes  from  that  cf  its  fetting,  that 
the  hours  oi  the  night  are  to  be  com¬ 
puted.  But  it  will  firll  be  reijuiliic 
to  know’,  with  exactnefs,  live  Jifferciit 
times  of  its  rifing  upon  each  feverai 
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day ;  nor  is  this  knowledge  difficult 
to  be  obtained,  for,  as  the  courfe  of 
the  moon  is  completed  in  a  fingle 
month,  the  right  apprehenfion  of  the 
progrels  in  that  period  will  ferve 
equally  in  all  the  reft.” 

How  the  author  felt  himfelf,  on 
finifhing  this  elaborate  piece  of  aftroi 
nomy,  we  cannot  tell ;  but  if  his  feel¬ 
ings  were  any  thing  like  our  own  after 
reading  it,  we  fcruple  not  to  declare, 
that  his  head  moll  have  been  in  the 
'  ^ame  condition  in  which  our  uncle  Toby 
'  was,  after  attending  to  his  brother 
Shandy^ s  explanation  of  Locke's  Idea 
of  Duration*  His  meaning  is,  how¬ 
ever,  good,  as  will  more  plainly  ap¬ 
pear  from  the  following  very  fignal 
indances  which  he  gives  of  mifear- 
riages  that  have  happened  from  a  Ge¬ 
neral’s  want  of  this  kind  of  know¬ 
ledge, 

**  Cleomenesy  the  King  of  Sparta^ 
when  he  had  refplved  to  make  an  at¬ 
tempt  upon  Megalopolis y  agreed  with 
fome  of  the  garrifon,  who  were  fta- 
tioned  upon  that  part  of  the  wall  that 
was  called  Colotumy  that  he  would 
come  with  his  forces  in  the  night, 
about  the  time  of  the  third  watch  ; 
for  this  was  the  hour  in  which  thefe 
men  were  appointed  to  take  the  guard. 
But  not  having  before  confidered, 
that  at  the  time  of  the  rifing  of  the 
PleiadeS|  the  nights  were  extremely 
fhort,  he  did  not  begin  his  march 
from  Lacedamon  till  about  the  fetting 
of  the  fun  ;  it  was  therefore  full  day 
before  he  arrived  at  the  dellined 
place.  He  had  the  ralhnefs,  however, 
to  atfempt  to  dorm  the  city,  but  was 
repulfed  with  difgrace  and  lofs,  and 
was  even  in  danger  of  fuiTering  an 
entire  defeat.  Whereas,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  he  had  been  only  exadlj^n  the 
computation  of  the  time,  his  friends 
might  have  fecured  his  entrance  into 
the  city,  and  the  defign  might  have 
been  attended  with  fuccefs. 

<<  Thus  again,  King  Philt^i  when 


he  attempted  to  take  MeliUj  was  guil- 
ty  of  a  double  error :  for  not  only 
the  ladders  which  he  carried  were  too 
Ihort,  but  he  failed  alfo  with  refpeft 
to  time  ;  for,  inftead  of  coming  to  the 
place  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  as 
had  been  concerted,  when  the  people 
would  have  been  all  faft  afleep,  he  be¬ 
gan  his  march  {vom  Larijfa  at  an  early 
hour ;  and  having  entered  the  terri¬ 
tories  of  the  Melitoeansy  as  it  was 
neither  fafe  for  him  to  halt,  left  the 
enemy  fhould  gain  notice  of  his  ap¬ 
proach,  nor  poffible  to  return  back 
again  without  being  perceived,  he 
was  compelled  by  neceffity  to  ad¬ 
vance,  and  arrived  at  the  city  before 
the  inhabitants  were  gone  to  reft ; 
but  as  he  could  not  fcale  the  walls, 
becaufe  the  ladders  were  not  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  height,  fo  neither  was 
he  able  to  enter  through  the  gate,  be¬ 
caufe  the  time  of  the  attack  prevent¬ 
ed  his  friends  that  were  in  the  city 
from  favouring  his  entrance.  At 
laft,  therefore,  having  provoked  the 
rage  of  the  inhabitants,  and  loft  many 
of  his  men,  he  was  forced  to  return 
back  without  accomplilhing  his  pur- 
pofe  ;  and  inftruded  all  mankind,  for 
the  time  to  come,  to  be  ftifpicious  of 
his  dfcfigns,  and  to  fet  themfelves  on 
their  guard  againft  him.” — To  this 
example  our  author  adds  another  of 
the  iame  kind,  in  the  cafe  of  Nicias 
the  Athenian  General,  “  w’^ho  having 
found  a  fair  occafion  for  drawing  his 
army  from  the  fiege  of  Syracufe,  made 
choice  of  the  proper  time  of  night, 
and  had  retreated  to  a  fafe  diftance 
uneiifeovered  by  the  enemy,  when  it 
happened  that  the  moon  was  fudden- 
ly  eclipfed.  Being  ftruck  by  this 
event,  and  vainly  imagining  that  it 
portended  fome  misfortune,  he  im¬ 
mediately  fufpended  his  march.  The 
confequence  was,  that  when  he  de- 
figned  to  continue  his  retreat  on  the 
following  night,  the  Syracufans  ha¬ 
ving  now  gained  notice  of  his  mo¬ 
tions,  fell  upon  him  as  he  marched, 
and  repd^red  themfelves  mafters  both 
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of  the  army  and  leaders.  And  yet, 
if  he  only  had  enquired  of  men  that 
were  acquainted  with  thefe  matters, 
he  might  not  only  have  not  loft  his 
own  proper  time,  but  have  rendered 
the 'accident  itfeif  fubfervient  to  his 
purpofe,  on  account  of  the  ignorance 
of  the  enemy.  For  the  ignorance  of 
others  is  the  fureft  way  of  condu^fting  I 
fkillful  men  to  the  accomplilhment  of 
their  defigns.  It  is  manileft  then, 
that  fo  much  of  aftronomy  (hould  be 
acquired  as  may  be  neceflary  upon 
fuch  occafions  :  and  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  fuccefs  in  military  operations, 
the  ftudies  of  aftronomy,  geometry, 
and  mathematics,  are  abfolutely  ne- 
ceft'ary  to  complete  the  General.” 

We  perfedly  agree  with  the  inge¬ 
nious  writer  in  opinion,  that  a  com¬ 
petent  knowledge  in  mathematical 
learning,  efpecially  in  the  pradical 
parts  of  it,  is  eflentially  ncceffary  to 
every  one  whofe  fituation  is  above 
the  lower  orders  of  mankind,  and 
much  more  fo  to  thofe  who  are  in  that 
line  of  life,  which  may  poftibly  lead 
them  to  the  management  of  the  high¬ 
er  concerns  of  human  affairs,  fuch  as 
Iharing  in  the  adminiftration,  com¬ 
manding  of  fleets,  armies,  &c  or  be¬ 
ing  employed  in  other  important  na¬ 
tional  bufmefs.  But  after  all  that 
can  be  faid,  half  the  misfortunes  that 
are  here  recited*  could  not  potllbly 
happen  in  our  age,  unlefs  to  the  lack 
of  aftronomical  knowledge  the  Ge¬ 
neral  add  forgetfulnefs  alfo,  and  leave 
his  watch  behind  him  at  his  bed’s 
head.  Accurfed  be  thofe  clocks  and 
^  watches  !  They  will,  in  the  end,  be 
the  ruin  of  all  fcience  !  fo  that  a 
man  (hall  not  be  able  to  thruft  a  mor- 
fel,  with  propriety,  into  any  one  calling 
or  concern  in  human  file ;  and  it  will 
be  well,  if,  in  time  to  come,  the 
fcience  of  aftronomy,  any  more  than 
the  fucceffion  of  our  idsas^  be  of  any 
fervice  to  us  at  all. 

(7i  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


Thelypmthora  ;  er,  a  Treatife  on 

Female  Ruin^  in  its  Caufesy  EffeHsy 

Confequeticesy  Prevention,  and  Retne^ 

[P-  57'] 

N  the  following  paflage  the  author 
thus  lamentably  difplays  the  dread¬ 
ful  effe<fts  which,  in  his  opinion,  niuft 
frequently  attend  the  total  prohibitioa 
of  polygamy.  • 

“  The  indifcriminaie  and  total  pro¬ 
hibition  of  polygamy,  as  it  has  no 
warrant  from  the  word  of  God,  may 
alfo  be  the  means  of  plunging  many 
into  the  mifehiefs  ot  uncommanded 
celibacy  ;  for  many  men  there  are, 
who  very  early  in  life  njarry,  perhaps 
without  all  the  confideralion  which 
ought  to  be  exercifed  in  fo  momen¬ 
tous  an  undertaking — many  things 
may  happen  which  may  be  very  rea- 
fonable,  and  indeed  unavoidable,  cau- 
fes  ©f  feparation  from  their  wives  ; 
as  for  inftance— incurable  difeafe  of 
mind  or  body,  unconquerable  vio¬ 
lence  of  temper,  perpetual  refra<5lori- 
nefs  of  difpofition,  levity  of  behavi¬ 
our  ;  which,  though  not  amounting  to 
fuch  proof  as  to  be  the  ground  of  utter 
legal  divorce,  yet  fuch  as  may  deftroy 
the  whole  comfort  of  a  man’s  life. 
By  thefe  and  many  other  means,  an 
hulband  may  be  reduced  to  the  fitua- 
tion  of  an  unmarried  man,  harrafled 
by  thp  fame  defircs,  fubjeft  to  the 
fame  temptations ;  yet  his  condition 
is  tenfold  worfe  ;  the  one  may  marry, 
the  other  cannot :  fo  he  muft  remain 
hopelefs  and  helplefs,  or  plunge  into 
vice  and  nnifery,btcaufe  he  is  debarred 
of  the  remedy  which  God  hath  pro¬ 
vided,  dripped  of  that  undoubted 
privilege  with  which  God  and  nature 
have  invefted  him,  by  the  lies  and 
forgeries  of  fathers  and  councils,” 
P.  184. 

Here  the  learned  polygamiil:  feems 
to  have  forgot  the  privileges  cf  his 
favourite  fyftem.  Upon  his  own  prin¬ 
ciples,  this  poor  “  helplefs  bulL.ind” 
has  nothing  more  to  do,  than  to  look 


riage  but  death,  or  an  a(ft  of  adultery 
in  the  wife.  But  that  a  man  is  at  all 
events  bound  to  maintain  the  exter¬ 
nal  bond,  by  cohabiting  with  a  wo¬ 
man,  who,  inftead  pf  being  an  help 
meet  for  him  (as  w.c  fay ),  becomes, 
by  the  violence  and  perverfenefs  of 
her  temper  and  difpofition,  a  condant 
and  increafing  torment,  and  this  after 
the.  inoft  friendly,  tender,  and  kind 
admonitions — is  not  confonant  either 
to  feripture  or  reafon.*^  P.  182. 

In  this  cafe  polygamy  certainly  af¬ 
fords  the  hufband  an  opportunity  to 
revenge  himfelf  on  his  overbearing 
companion.  But  the  remedy  may  be 
worfe  than  the  difeafe  ;  for  if  he  is 
“  infulted  and  kicked’^  by  this  high- 
fpirited  female,  when  (he  has  no  rival, 
it  is  not  eafy  to  fay  what  may  be  the 
eonfequence,  if  he  ftiould  give  her  a 
farther  provocation  by  introducing 
another  wufe.  And  if  the  poor  man 
thinks  it  a  hardfliip  “  to  grind  in  one 
mill,”  how  will  he  be  able  to  grind 
in  tw’o  or  three ;  or,  if  he  moves  in  a 
higher  fphere,  and  imitates  King  So¬ 
lomon,  two  or  three  hundred  1 

Having  produced  a  variety  of  paf- 
fages  and  examples  from  the  writing'; 
of  Mofes  and  the  prophets,  which,  he 
thinks,  arc  fufficient  to  eftabJifh  the 
•do<51rine  of  polygamy,  he  proceeds  to 
the  New  Teftament,  and  with  refpecl 
to  both  of  them,  exprefles  his  opinion 
in  this  peremptory  ftile  : 

If  polygamy  does  not  ftand  re¬ 
corded  as  a  fin  againft  the  law  of 
God,  cither  by  Mofes  or  the  prophets, 
but  as  a  matter  owned,  blelfed,  al¬ 
lowed  of  God,  we  muft  fay,  unlcfs 
we  pretend  to  be  wife  above  what  is 
written,  that  it  is  no  fin  ;  “  for  fin  is 
the  tranfgrellion  of  the  law.”  As  to 
the  common  notion,  that  it  was  made 
finful  by  fome  new  law  of  Chrift,  and 
abfolutely  forbidden  in  the  New  Tef- 
tament,  it  is  one  of  the  pious  liesy 
which  owed  their  invention  to  the 
ignorant  zeal  of  fome  profeflTors  and 
writers  in  the  very  early  ages 
chrittianitv.”  P.  aoa. 


out  for  fome  unbetrothed  damfel,  and 
humhls  her.  Then,  by  the  magic  of 
the  perfonal,  uniotiy  fhe  inflantly  be¬ 
comes  his  wife  ;  and  confequently  he 
may  keep  her  all  his  days  without 
any  crimoy  or  any  fear  of  being  prole- 
cuted  for  bigamy.  Thus,  we  are  told, 
the  unfortunate  Mifs  Kay  Ihould  have 
been  confidered  as  the  wife  of  the 
noble  Lord  by  whom  (he  had  feveral 
children,  and  with  whom,  it  was  faid, 
flifi  had  cohabited  from  the  age  of 
fixteen.  —  Excellent  encouragement 
for  the  ellablifhmcnt  of  feraglios ! 

The  fituation  of  the  hen- pecked 
hufband  is  lometimes,  it  feems,  fo 
truly  ^  deplorable,  that  out  of  mere 
‘  charity  and  compaffion,  the  legifla- 
tive  powers”  fhould  allow  him  to 
hold  the  rod  of  polygamy  over  his  re- 
fra^ory  dame. 

“  It  is  to  be  feared,  that  there  are 
■  not  a  few  females,  who  (like  other 
monopolifts)  take  the  advantage  of 
'  the  poor  hufband’s  fituation,  to  ufe 
him  as  they  plcafe  ;  and  this  for 
pretty  much  the  fame  reafon  why  the 
afs,  in  the  fable,  infulted  and  kicked 
the  poor  old  lion — becaufe  it  is  not 
in  their  power  to  refent  it  as  they 
ought. 

•  “  The  advice  which  King  Aha- 

fucrus  received  from  his  wife  men, 
the  feven  princes  of  Media  and  Perfia, 
upon  Queen  Vafiiti’s  difobedience, 
would  have  an  excellent  efFedlj  could 
it  be  followed.  •  Many  an  high-fpiri- 
ted  female  would  have  too  cogent  a 
reafon  againfl  the  indulgence  of’  a 
refraftory  difpofition,  not  to  fupprel's 
it ;  her  pride,  which  is  now  the  huf- 
band’s  torment,  would  then  become 
his  feenrity,  at  leaft  in  a  great  mca 
fare  ;  for  pride  is  a  vice,  which,  as  it 
tends  to  felf-exaltation,  maintains  uni¬ 
formly  its  own  principle — not  to  bear 
the  thoughts  of  a  rival.  See  Efther, 
i.  10.  &c.  As  things  are  with  us, 
the  poor  man  muft  grind  in  mola  aft- 
tiana  during  life. 

‘Sit  is  certain 'that  nothing  can 
be  a  releafe  from  the  bond  of  mar¬ 


■  It  is  a  generally  received  opinion, 
that  Jcfus  Chrill  introduced  a  rporc 
pure  and  perfe(51:  fyftem  of  morality 
than  that  of  the  law  which  was  given 
by  Mofes. — This,  our  author  tells  us, 
is  “  a  horrid  blafphemy  againll  the 
holinefs  and  perfedibh  of  God’s  law, 
as  well  as  againft  the  truth  of  Chrift, 
who  declared  he  came  not  to  dcftroy 
the  law,  but  to  fulHl  it.”  He  there¬ 
fore  employs  feveral  pages  to  Ihew, 
that  Chi-ift  is  not  the  giver  of  a  new 
law.  It  is  however  an  unqueftion- 
able  fact,  that  many  inftitiitions  in 
the  Mofaic  difpenfation  were  local 
and  temporary  *  ;  that  many  prac¬ 
tices  of  the  ancient  patriar(;iJis  were 
criminal,  though  not  mentioned  with 
any  marks  of  reprobation  ;  and  that 
our  Saviour  adopted  only  the  pure 
and  fpirituai  parts  of  that  ehabltih- 
ment.  • 

There  are  many  refpe£Iable  exam¬ 
ples,  we  confefs,  of  polygamy  and 
concubinage  in  the  Old  Teftament ; 
but  where  are  there  any  of  this  kind 
in  the  New  ?  Not  one  word,  we  will 
venture  to  affirm,  which  countenan¬ 
ces  fuch  a  pradtice. 

On  the  contrary,  our  Saviour  fays, 
**  Whofoever  ihall  put  away  his  wife, 
and  marry  another, committeth  adul¬ 
tery  againd  her.  And  if  a  w’onian 
Ihall  put  away  her  hiifband,  and  be 
married  to  another,  die  committeth 
adultery.  Mar.  x.  f  i.  12. 

In  this  palTage,  the  very  adt  of  mar¬ 
rying  another  is  (liled  adulhry  in  the 
man.  This  crime  could  in  no  fenle 
be  the  confcquence  of  a  mere  divorce. 
In  order  to  affert  the  privilege  of  a 
married  man,  in-  the^atfair  qf  poly¬ 
gamy,  our  author  contends,  that  the 


word  another  mud  agree  with  the  an¬ 
tecedent  ^ife ;  and  that  the  claiife 
mud  be  underdood  in  the  fenfe  of 
marrying  another  man’s  wife.  But’if 
this  cricicifm  is  allowed  in  the  eleventh 
verfe,  it  ought  to  be  allowed  in  the 
twelfth  ;  and  the  words  will  then 
lignify,  that  the  woman  who  marries 
a?iother  *wo??ian^s  hufband,  committeth 
adultery.  The  obvious  inference  from 
which  is,  that  fhe  can  be  guilty  of  no 
adultery  with  a  fingle  man ! 

St  Paul  likewife,  as  well  as  our  Sa¬ 
viour,  inculcates  a  dodirine,  which 
is  plainly  inconfident  with  that  of 
polygamy. 

“  To  avoid  fornication,  he  fays, 
let  every  man  have  his  own  wil'e,  and 
let  every  woman  have  her  owm  huf¬ 
band.  '  L.et  the  hufband  render  unto 
the  wife  due  benevolence  ;  and  like¬ 
wife  alfo  the  wife  unto  the  hufoand. 
The  wife  hath  not  power  of  her  ov/n 
body,  but  the  hufband  ;  and  like^vtfe 
in  like  manner]  alfo  the  huf- 
l)and  hath  not  po^ver  of  kh  hodyy 
but  the  wife.”  i  Cor.  vii.  2.  5.  4. 

The  duties  here  enjoined  are  reci¬ 
procal,  and  no  cxcluuve  privileges  arc 
given  to  either  party. — For  our  au¬ 
thor’s  evafive  comments  on  thefe  paf- 
fasres  we  mud  refer  the  reader  to 
Thelyphthora. 

The  number  of  males  to  that  nf 
females  has  l>een  found,  on  the  mod 
accura’^e  computation,  to  be  as  22  to 
2f.  This  ohfervation,  notwithdand- 
ing  w'hat  our  author  has  advanced  to 
the  oontrury,  affords  us  \v  very  clear 
demondration,  tiiat  polygamy  is  iu- 
confident  with  the  cdablilbed  courfe 
of  nature,  and  the  common  interelt  of 
mankind. 

If  we  admit  its  lawfulness  In  the 
lead  degree,  we  mud  admit  it  in  the 
fulled  extent  ;  and  il  there  be  no  mo¬ 
ral  obje<di()n  againd  one  man  having 
three  wives,  there  can  be  none  again?! 
his  having  thirteen,  or  thirty,  if  he 
is  provided  with  a  proper  feragfio  I 
But  the  abrurdity  of  luca  a  lydem 
i  requires  no  comment. 


•  “  The  law  and  the  pronlifts  were 
till  John.”  Luke  xvi.  16.  “  The  law 

was  only  given  till  the  feed  ihouldcc*mc  ” 
Gal.  hi.  19.  “  Ye  are  dead  to  the  law 

by  the  body  of  Chrift.”  Rom.  viii.  4. 
“  We  arc  delivered  from  the  law,”  vcr.  6. 

The  priefthnod  being  changed,  there  is 
made  of  neceffity  a  change  of  the  Jaw.” 
Heb.  vii.  12.  3c c. 
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,Thc  author  of  Thelyphthora  feems 
to  be  no  friend  to  the  ladies,  other- 
•wife  he  would  not  wifh  to  deprive 
them  of  the  due  benevolence  which 
they  may  reafonably  expe^l  from  a 
hulband,  whofe  affedions  are  not  di¬ 
vided.  But  what  love,  what  peace, 
what  happinefs  could  be  expelled,  if 
every  man’s  houfe  were  a  little  ferag- 
lio  ^  The  ivomen,  in  fuch  a  fituation, 
would  have  fufficient  reafon  to  com¬ 
plain  ;  the  7nili  would  not  go  round  ; 
and  uuiverfal  cuckoldoniy  without  a  fuf  j 
ficient  number  of  eunuchs  to  prevent 
all  intrigues,  would  be  the  inevitable 
coniequence. 

The  author  does  not  fcruple  to  call 
this  treatife  one  of  the  moft  impor¬ 
tant  and  Intereding  publications  that 
have  appeared  fince  the  days  of  the 
proteftant  reformation.”  But  every 
fober  and  confiderate  reader  will  cer¬ 
tainly  think,  that  it  is  a  publication 
of  the  mod  pernicious  tendency. 

He  has  ihewn  indeed  a  confider- 
able  (hare  of  learning  and  fubtilely  in 
the  fupport  of  his  hypothefis.  But 
he  has  attempted  to  propagate  fuch 
iicentious  notions,  that  his  own  words, 
applied  to  the  Cerinthian  heretics,  in 
the  following  curious  allegory,  will 
improperly  charaderife  his  work. 

Here,  reader,  I  have  lifted  up 
the  hivey  and  out  has  flown  the  fwarm; 
not  a  fwarm  of  uleful,,  induflxious 
hees  ;  but  a  fwarm,  like  that  of  Egypt, 
which  grievous i  and  corrupted  the 
Jand**  C. 

Mtdicinde  Praxeos  Sjflemay  ex  Acade* 
7m£e  Edinburgense  Difputationibus 
Jftauguralibus  prxeipue  depromptusu^ 
ct  fecundum  Natura  Ordinein  digef 
ium.  Cur  ante  Carolo  Weblter, 

Af.  Ds  V aletudenarii  ptth.  Edin. 
Med.  Alter*  2  Vols.  flvo*  lOx.  6d. 
hoards.  Gordon  and  Murray,  Edm. 

HIS  Syftera  of  the  Pradice  of 
Phyfic  is  chiefly  extracted  from 
inaugural  dilTertations  publiilied  in 
the  Lniverfiry  of  Edinburgh.  The 
edltoi  has  arranged  thofe  produc¬ 
tions  in  a  mctnodical  manner,  making 


at  the  fame  time  fuch  alterations,  and 
either  extending  or  epitomizing  each 
original  treatife,  as  he  judged  moft 
fuitable  to  the  purpofe.  He  has  alfo 
fometimes  added  notes.  The  work 
may  juftly  be  confidercd  as  an  ufeful 
fyllem  of  medical  praftice,  in  the 
Latin  language  ;  and  will,  we  are 
informed,  be  completed  in  another 
volume.  C. 

Lucubrations  on  Ways  and  Means* 

Humbly  inferibed  U  the  Right  Hon. 

Lord  North.  By  John  Berkenhout, 

M.  D.  %vo.  2  s.  Payne,  London. 

N  thefe  Lucubrations,  amidft  fome 
general  and  defultory,  but  inge¬ 
nious  reflexions  on  civil  polity,  Dr 
Berkenhout  exprefles  an  opinion  that 
we  ought  immediately  to  change  our 
fyftem  in  refpeX  of  flnance  ;  and  that 
the  luxuries  and  follies  are  fo  firmly^ 
eftabliflied  in  Britain,  as  alone  to 
produce  a  revenue  equal  to  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  the  prefent  war,  without 
funding  another  (hilling.  Upon  this 
idea  he  propofes  fixty -three  articles 
of  taxation,  to  which  he  fubjoins  rc- 
,  marks,  tending  to  evince  their  pro¬ 
priety.  He  has  not  attempted  to 
make  any  eftimate  of  the  produce  of 
the  taxes  which  he  mentions  ;  but 
there  i^  reafon  to  think  they  would 
be  very  confiderable,  though  fome  of 
the  taxes  which  he  fpecifies  feem  far 
from  being  proper.  C. 

To  our  Correspondents. 

7'he  Penitent's  Cafe  is  not  (inguiar«  but  we 
(hall  publilh  it  as  a  caveat  to  future  Spend¬ 
thrifts. 

As  the  Paftoral  Ballad  is  rather  too  long  in 
its  prefent  form,  if  the  author  will  takb  the 
trouble  to  run  the  fubje^s  of  both  parts  into 
one,  and  omit  a  few  iuperfluous  flanzas,  it  will 
he  infert  d. 

1  he  Quaker's  Letter  is  (laic,  having  been 
printed  in  almod  every  periodical  publication 
fur  twenty  years  back. 

A.  B.'s  Keply  never  came  to  hand.— Ke 
might  have  fpared  the  reflection  at  the  couciu- 
flon  of  his  Letter. 

If  JuvENis  means  to  continue  liis  cor- 
refpon  leitce,  we  beg  leave  to  rtqueit,  that  he 
will  take  ^  little  more  pa'nsin  ivriiing  his  pro- 

Iduftions,  as  wc  have  been  frequently  at  a  lofs 
to  dccypher  fonic  of  his  fcnicnces.— His  b(’ 
Piece  is  received. 


